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THE INDIAN BLUNDERS AND MUPINIES. 


Wuew Satan wrought the Delphic oracle he gave | dental, although a very serious loss. The circum- 
cautious answers to his inquisitive followers and stances by which it was preceded, will be followed, 
friends. These answers to correspondents were | and has been accompanied, are, however, great 
able compositions, and had always two meanings, | misfortunes, calculated to wedken the empire, and 
ormore. In any issue they were generally right; | requiring a different policf from that which we 
because the words could be twisted into harmony | have hitherto pursued. 

with the event. Britain is indebted to anold | The events which preceded this revolt cannot 
Hindoo prediction for the existing revolt, itis said. | be recalled, and on that account some parties 
Satan in the East had told some Brahmin, and he | think that they should not be discussed; but all 
told the rest, that the Company’s empire in India | the past would be useless as a seven-years old 
would endure for one hundred years from” the , directory, if we are not to use it up in the service 





battle of Plassey. Whether it was meant that the | of posterity. Our material is “the past”—and it 
said empire would endure for one hundred years | must be moulded into guides for successive politi- 
and more, or only for one century, is not apparent ; | cians in succeeding years. The Anglo-Indian 
although the former is likely to be the true mean- | empire originated in accidents apparently. 
ing. Without professing the most remote | The Stuarts brought the island of Bombay 
acquaintance with the author of these deceptions | as the dowry of a Spanish bride; and it soon 
—clever and droll as some of them are—we might | surpassed in commerce, in distinction, and wealth, 
suggest another way out of the difficulty, which | its rival, Surat. From the acquisition of Bombay, 
we hope and trust will arise from this limit of one | to the annexation of Berar, and the conquest of 
hundred years. Pegu, the Anglo-Indian empire has grown almost 
The Company’s empire draws near its termina- } literally ‘without hands.” The Governors of 
tion, we believe. Before the hundredth year had | India have never been ordered to increase its ter- 
commenced, the Company were almost deprived of | ritories, but they have been frequently urged 
their empire. ‘The Government, through the | against any measures having that tendency. ‘Lhe 
Parliament of Britain, have already rendered the | means adopted to check annexation have frequently 
Compan ower nearly nominal; and the shadow | terminated in its extension; and the vast growth 
may not survive the present storm. ‘That empire | of that empire has been attained not by the policy, 
may, therefore, come to an end in this hundredth | but almost against the wishes of the British 
year of its existence, or next year, or the year | people, or even of those who were charged directly 
after that; and thus help the Brahmins’ dark | with its management. 
friend out of the dilemma which otherwise, we | The Company’s Government has had many 
hope, would overshadow him with shame, if that | blemishes—although not for a moment can we 
which is impossible only were possible. doubt that it has been a vast advantage to India. 
The Anglo-Indian empire will not, we hope, | It is not a government of one century, but more 
perish in this struggle. The gripe of the West | properly of two centuries, and anything resembling 
is not so easily loosed as that result would show. | free intercourse has been allowed, during only a 
An insurrection of the people of Hindostan might | short period, between Britain and India. The 
be a symptom of decay in the eastern empire, but | Government of the Company was once, and even 


the mutiny of the Bengal army is only an inci- | recently, a monopoly of everything— of commerce, 
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514 THE NATIVE PRINCES. 


land, and legislation. Europeans were not allowed | India, not quite settled. 
Missionaries were | 


to settle permanently in India. 


not permitted to teach those who were willing to | 


learn. The Company were very good friends with | 


Juggernaut, the car and idol, crushing and killing, 
and all the other processes of heathenism, while they 
endowed mosques, and maintained intimate terms 
wit) Mohammedanism and Mohammedans. The 
Company regarded the Hindoo population at that 
time as a set of persons who required to be 
managed as they stood—whom it was not desira- 
ble to improve, and who were scarcely improve- 
able. 

The experience of indigo planting has shown 
that Europeans may conduct agricultural opera- 
tions in the East, as they conduct them in the 
West Indies, or in the southern States of America, 
and the crooked, even perverse, pulicy of the East 
India Company, founded on selfishness—and very 
low selfishness, too—has prevented the formation 
of a European community in Upper India, who 
would have long ago rendered mutiny impossible. 

The fugitives from one Indian station in June 
last found shelter at the house of a Zemindar, a 
German by birth, who had cultivated an Indian 
plantation for many years—some two or three 
score years—and is a hale and hearty man of 
eighty years, we understand. Why are there not 
eight or ten thousand Zemindars, of similar birth, 
with their families, especially in the hill regions 
and on the slopes of the mountains? The East 
India Company could tell. 

The enlistment of high caste Sepoys, the favour 
shown to the Mussulman population, and ill-repaid 
by many of them; the neglect of the low caste 
inhabitants of Bengal—the mixed races, and the 
native Christians, who might have formed a large 
portion of our armies; like the delay in public works, 
especially railways; and the reduction of the Euro- 
pean armies serving in Bengal—are all mistakes of 
the past, which have brought us to the present, 
and must be avoided for the future—that long 


future, during which Bengal must be held by 


seventy to eighty thousand British soldiers, and an 
equal number of men from Bombay and Madras. 
Delhi, before the insurrection, was a reproach to 
the Indian Government. It is a large city—the 
old metropolis of the Mogul empire, with the 
palace of the emperors; and their successor, re- 
siding there, under the nominal title of king, with 
a peusion of some two to three thousand pounds 
—we believe three thousand—weekly, and sur- 
rounded by a population of over one hundred 
thousand persons, chiefly enthusiastic or fanatical 
Mussulmen. This city was an important station 
in the civil administration of the Anglo-Indian 
Government. It is the centre of a large and in- 
fluential district. It possesses fortifications which 
have been extremely troublesome to our army. It 
was the storehouse of military munitions for the 
North-western provinces. It had its banks and 
local treasury, with large quantities of metallic 
mouey, a blunder in all provinces, like Upper 








Its population have 
always been host'le to British rule, and troublesome 
to the Government. These facts were known to 
the authorities at Calcutta, and they could scarcely 
be unknown to their superiors in London. We 
do not refer to the Leadenhall-street merchants, 
whose influence is nominal, and whose power has 
fallen to a shadow, but to the Board of Control] 
and the Ministry. They must have heard that 
Delhi was a city of doubtful fidelity, an immense 
magazine of military stores, defended by walls 
sufficient to resist anything less than a regular 
siege of assailants, superior to its defenders in 
artillery and in numbers; yet they left it in pos. 
session of native regiments, without a serjeant’s 
command of British soldiers, even to guard the trea- 
sury. This intolerable negligence should not de 
passed over as something that cannot be undone, 
That remark is applicable to all crimes—once done 
they cannot be undone; and that fact aggravates 
the criminality in many instances. 

The impolicy of allowing dethroned and petty 
princes to retain empty names and _ substantial 
pensions, and to reside in the palaces of their an- 
cestors, might have been deemed obvious to the 
meanest capacities, except for the miserable truth 
that it was not obvious to the capacities of our 
Indian rulers. They, indeed, may have calculated 
upon the intellectual ruin of these dynastical 
families. , They may have even reckoned upon the 
destructive power of dissolute lives. They would 
have been correct in these calculations if they had 
allowed for exceptions ; but they have never cal- 
culated that these were possible, although they are 
extremely probable. A man of intellectual 
vigour, in the position of the King of Delhi, with 
the prestige of an ancient name, with the savings 
of years, if he chose to make them, in his treasury, 
with numerous retainers, wild missionaries antong 
the teachers of his creed, tte crown perhaps, the 
palace and the throne of his ancestry, in his posses- 
sion, would eventually risk the shadow to seize the 
substance. The present King of Delhi may not 
be the man. He may or may not have a guilty 
complicity in the plot to murder the European 
residents. It is of little consequence whether he 
was an abettor both after and before all these mur- 
ders. He is known to have been guilty of permitting 
many after the occurrence of others, His friends 
may allege that he could not have prevented them, 
but his friends will not be believed generally on the 
subject. 

The retention of these nominal rulers, without 
real power, but with traditions to support, and 
wealth to uphold them, is not a doubtful policy. 
It is a bad policy, aggravated by the custom in 
Hindoo families of adopting sons. These rajabs 
can never die out, because they can pick up heirs 
anywhere, according to the ancient law and prac- 
tice of their land. It is true that they have not 
obtained the recognition of this inconvenient 
habit from the East India Company in recent 
times; yet the directors know that many claims 
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THE HINDOOS AND MOHAMMEDANS. 


pave been made upon them through the adoptive 
inciple, and some of these claims have even been 
brought before Parliament. 

Persons who admire the profound sagicity of 
the Company’s Government endeavour to vindi- 
cate the subtlety of the corporation at the cost of 
its virtue. They hesitate to affirm, yet they hesi- 
tate not to hint, that the Directors do not object 
toa man with a large pension becoming a rebel. 

expect to save capital by that misconduct, 
according to these clever admirers of new schemes, 
although they allow that the operations of the 
nt year have quite overdone the wickedness 
wanted by their friends in office. We don’t be- 
lieve a word of this story. It is better to consider 
these respectable city men fools than rogues. 
They very much resemble other people who have 
lived long on the sunny side of life. They digest 
dinners, rather indifferently we suppose, and 
they drink their wine with a merry heart and a 
twinkling eye, in or out of the London tavern. 
They do not seem to be awfully vicious. The 
brand of Cain may lurk in the folds of some 
double or treble chins; buat, on the whole, we 
would rather call them stupid than wicked men. 
We don’t wish to describe them by either term, 
but of two evils people should choose the lesser, 
and that, in this case, is stupidity; for it would be 
horrible to suppose that men, even in their collec- 
tive capacity, would tempt others into the commis 
sion of many murders to save a few hundred 
thousand pounds yearly. 

Hereafter, when native Princes are dethroned, 
they should be effectually decrowned and de-kinged. 
If they are entitled to pensions, they could have 
them made payable during their residence in Bri- 
tain; or if they preferred the tropics—in British 
Guiana or Jamaica, where, in connection with suffi- 
cient warmth, they would mix in good society. 

Hindostan is divided among several races and 
between two great forms of religion. The Mus- 
sulmen of India have subordinate sects, but they 
act together well. They are only a small minority, 
but they possess more than the average share of 
influence, property, and wealth. A majority of 
the landowners and native Princes belong to this 
Mohammedan superstition, and the Queen of Bri- 
tain is reputed to have a greater number of Mo- 
hammedan subjects than any other Sovereign on 
the earth; but at present their loyalty does not 
seem equivalent to their numbers. 

The disciples of Hindooism form by many the 
majority of the population, but they are subdivided 
into castes, between each of which a gulf exists, 
wider only than that which separates all of them 
from the Pariahs. These out-castes are probably 
doomed to hopelessness here and for ever. They 
at least have no hope of advancement in the pre- 
sent world, The Brahmins love a cow much more 
than “a man anda brother,” who is an out-caste, 
not because of the cow’s butter and milky riches, 
but its moral superiority and superstitious wealth. 
The barrier between the castes is amply high for 
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all social mischief. The different classes mingle 
never; and the progress of improvements and of 
science necessarily involves the Brahmins in nervous 
dread for the safety of their aristocratic privileges 
—founded, like many others, upon ignorance. 
This upper class combine ecclesiastical and secular 
advantages in the “accident” of birth. They 
have held their “ place of pride” for a longer pe- 
riod than even tradition assigns to the elder aris- 
tocracies of Europe. They are priests or soldiers, 
and they perform either or both functions indiseri- 
minately. They are supposed to have a moral and 
a physical superiority over races who, for an equally 
long period as that of their neighbours’ power, 
have hewn wood, and drawn water, and done the 
menial work of the world in these parts. The 
corporeal and mental powers of the lower castes, 
or of the no-castes, are supposed to have been 
affected and diminished by their hereditary and 
superstitious degradation. The absence of all pro- 
test against the assumptions of their neighbours 
confirms this supposition,. Their attachment to a 
religion that inculeates their intellectual and social 
inferiority is still further proof, if that were requi- 
site; yet it is impossible to believe that many human 
beings, however degraded, can have any particularly 
strong feeling for the instrument of their de- 
pression. , 

The Anglo-Indian army of Bengal was formed 
chiefly from the higher castes of Hindooism, 
and of Mohammedans. The Hindoos of that army 


_are unable to mix completely with their degraded 


neighbours ; yet they have not any corresponding 
aversion to the abettors of the crescent, or to the 
disciples of the Cross. They have been smitten 
by a religious panic, and they found a pretence for 
their purposes in the manufacture of cartridges for 
the Enfield rifles with grease. They are obliged, 
in the use of these cartridges, to bite off the end. 
Their lips and teeth come thus into contact with 
the unclean grease of the pig, or the consecrated 
marrow of the cow. Either alternative is dangerous 
to their position with their friends, neighbours, and 
relatives. They feared the loss of caste. They 
pretended to fear that the cartridges were sent by 
the Queen of Britain for their conversion. The 
astute Mohammedans spread the story. They ap- 
propriated the error to theirown uses. They drew 
the Hindoos into the plot. They, like Ahitophel 
of old, contrived the murders, and worse than com- 
mon murders, that have rendered reconciliation be- 
tween the Bengal high caste Sepoys and the Bri- 
tish in India entirely impossible. 

The policy was cunning and deep. It broke 
the bridge, and separated the rulers and the ruled 
for ever. The excesses in Delhi have rendered 
mercy there impossible, and the defence desperate. 
The excesses elsewhere raised the gallows every- 
where over North-western India, and to the Moham- 
medans it matters little whether the British or the 
Brahmins are exterminated from India, bat they 
would be better pleased if both parties were des- 
troyed in this struggle, which, however, now in- 
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516 ERRORS OF THE EAST INDIA GOVERNMENT. 


volves nearly all the dynastical followers of the Pro- 
phet. Defeat will fall heavily upon those of them 
who are connected with the rebellion; as heavily 
as they deserve ; for we believe it impossible to 
devise a Government that would carry out 
more completely the principle of religious tolera- 
tion than that of the East India Company, with 
all its faults. 

The future Government of India cannot afford 
to follow the example of the Company’s recruiting 
officers in the Bengal army, who lave confined 
themselves to aclass and aterritory. The custom 
had gathered the strength of law, but originally 
it was a bad custom. The Bengalese Sepoy be- 
longed to a race who, like the family of a Duke, cele- 
brated by one of our novelists, had not done any work 
for eight hundred years. They despised the industrial 
classes—never mixed with them, lived in a haughty 
seclusion; springing at one time, perhaps, from a 
different race,they are poor but proud. ‘he crime of 
these men will fall upon them like a hammer. = ‘It 
will crush their pretensions into deeper poverty. 
The re-construction of the Bengalese army will 
proceed upon a basis not so much new as old. 
Those old armies of Bengal who achieved great vic- 
tories under Anglo-ludian guidance were not com- 
posed exclusively, or in a great proportion, of high 
caste men. The army of Bengal hereafter will 
consist chiefly of low caste men, and of Ghoorkas 
or Sikhs. 

The Bengal Government acted with extreme 
impolicy in permitting their military officers to 
form a provincial and sectarian army, from which 
the great body of the people were excluded care- 
fully. They placed arms with subjects of all others 
most likely to be hostile. They acted against re- 
peated warnings, not from civilians only, or from 
military officers of low rank, or from anonymous 
persons, but from General officers, and particularly 
from the late Sir Charles Napier, whose admiuistra- 
tive aud military abilities were unquestionable. ‘They 
formed an army of comparatively little use, because 
the men were not more averse to greased car- 
tridges than to ocean ships. ‘They indulged every 
crotchet of these men, with the view of keeping 
their consciences clean and clear. They petted 
them in a manner unknown to European soldiers, 
and they, by these and other meaus, produced the 
rebellion. 

One of these means was their reduction of the 
European officers in number and in power. They 
permitted appeals in the arrangement of discipline 
that destroy the influence of the officers over 
their men. They reduced the complement of 
British officers, and then they employed part of the 
balance on civil matters and the collection of 
revenue. The officers who had formed the most 
intimate acquaintance with the country and its 
language were selected for these civil engagements. 
They were the men best qualified to manage the 
soldiers, and their places were often supplied by 
others who absolutely could not speak the language 
of the natives whom they were to co:nmand, 


The East India Company have established com. 
petitive examinations for their civil service ap. 
pointments, in which ancient Greek confers more 
marks than any of the spoken languages of 





_Hindostan. A good Latin scholar will go higher 
| than a young gentleman capable of talking his Way 
from the summit of the Himalayas to the sea. It 
| is an absurdity almost unequalled in folly by any of 
| the other droll mistakes of our rulers. A mercan- 
tile house who wanted a person to represent them 
in Buenos Ayres would not care much whether the 
individual selected for the appointment possessed 
all the classical, military, monetary, and poetical 
qualifications of Major Macgregor, but if he were 
ignorant of goods, or could not speak and write the 
language of Buenos Ayres intelligibly, they would 
never send him there to study at their expense, 
The mercantile house in Leadenhall-street adopted 
a different system of examination, in which a 
knowledge of the Oriental customs, history, and 
language is barely recognised, while the metre of 
defunct poetry enjoys considerable and altogether 
gratuitous influence. 

All these errors must be avoided hereafter, 
The Anglo-Indian army, or the portion forming 
the army of Bengal, must be recruited from differ. 
ent classes—the number of British officers must 
be very greatly increased—they must be employed 
solely on military duties; and they must not pro- 
ceed to India for the purpose of learning these 
duties, and unacquainted with the languages of 
the East. The existing necessity for amending 
these errors indicates the incapacity of the Calcutta 
Government, for no body of men with average 
intellect would have made anarchy so easy, or con- 
trived an equal number of encouragements to the 
disaffected. 

The wretched respect to caste—with which we 
have no business and which any goud government 
would endeavour to neutralise— continues to infect 
the service. Even officers who have acquired dis- 
tinction cling to this vestige of dark ages with 
the reverence of routine. Some sentimental persons 
in this country have had their nerves shattered by 
the reports of the guns to which Sepoys of high 
caste have been attached and blown away. We 
have a notion that this mode of death is far too 
easy for the criminals; but it has been adopted 
without any consideration of that subject; and as 
a concession to the aristocracy of caste exactly as 
Peers were beheaded in this country. Brigadier 
Chamberlaine adduces his determination to blow 
the guilty Sepoys from their cannon, as evidence 
that the British Government will not interfere 
with their religion. If the gallows be more dis- 
graceful and more fearful, it should be adopted ex- 
clusively, if only to destroy casteism ; and orders 
have been sent out, we hear, to adopt that punish- 
ment. 

‘The East India Company have followed a bad 
financial policy, which has led to the murder of 
many Europeans at small stations. They have 
‘never changed the currency of the country, which 














FINANCES OF INDIA. 





sums of fifty to one hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds at different stations in the Bengal pro- 


yinces. ‘his bullion stood fast under the eyes of 


the Sepoys, and sharpened the temptations for 
revolt to which they were exposed. The argument 
of hostile agents gathered all the weight of the 
silver in the treasury. 
allegiance to become rapidly rich; and as they 
had incurred death on discovery, they burned and 


murdered to make their identification difficult. | 


The substitution of a paper currency for that of 
rupees would have removed this temptation, saved 
the Indian finances fram a heavy loss, our domestic 
commerce from a serious drain, and secured the 
fidelity of all the monied classes of India—from the 
nt, with his hundred rupees, to the bankers 
and the merchants who cannot afford to speculate 
ja rebellion, with a currency of paper. 
The most fatal error in our recent policy was 
the reduction of the army at the close of the 
Russian war, and at more recent dates, without 
any provision being made for the state of India, 
which was then known to be dangerous by the 
Government. The late Sir Charles Napier said 
that the insurrection would arrive, when it came, 
like a thunderbolt. Officers in India say that it 
came upon them like a flash of lightning. The 
papers already submitted to Parliament show that 
it could not have come upon the Government either 
like a flash of lightning, or a thunderbolt. Even 
the public knew that several native regiments 
were disaffected, and displayed a mutinous spirit. 
Mysterious movements of lotus flowers and pan- 
cakes occurred through all Upper India. The native 
police were employed in dispensing these signs, yet 
their rulers were unacquainted with the nature of 
the novelties, A secret entrusted to several thou- 
sand men isnever kept if aGovernment want to kuow 
it; but the Anglo-[ndian Government ruled upon 
home notions, which are scarcely practicable as yet 
in India. They knew that a revolt was imminent, 
or they should have known that fact. Ignorance 
in the circumstances would deserve censure; but 
they were not ignorant, and yet they adopted no 
precaution. They did not even change the position 
of the regiments—they did not borrow a force from 
Bombay or Madras ; and, although the Home 
Government were acquainted with the apprehen- 
sions on the subject, yet they did not increase 
the Kuropean forces in India; but left the lives 
and property of the European residents under the 
care of armed gangs, whose mutinous spirit was 
known. ‘This policy is supposed to consist with 
econony; but it is the most wretched waste of 
money imaginable ; and the rulers of India in Cal- 
cutta and in London are to a great extent respon- 
sible for the sufferings which have occurred in 
India to Europeans, and for the vengeance which 
has already fallen, and must yet follow with 
greater force, upon the deluded men who lave been 
guilty of horrible and indescribable excesses. 


is chiefly formed from silver ; and they had stored | 


They broke from their | 
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mutiny in India will cost to our Government a 
large sum of money, but not in any ordinarily in- 
formed quarter; for the cost even of the regular 
| regiments of the line is defrayed out of the Indian 
| 
| 


revenues during their service in that country. 
Two divisions of British soldiers are located in 
| India; the first is a part of the regular regiments, 
'and the second consists of Europeans in the 
| service of the Company. The British army may 
be strengthened, therefore, either by increasing 
the number of regiments of the line located in 
India, or of the European soldiers enlisted for 
service in that land. The latter plan is not 
likely to be adopted permanently, because it is 
probable that the Company's government will be 
terminated, when hostilities are succeeded by 
inquiry. 

The finances of India will not materially suffer 
by this change. An army of fifty thousand Euro- 
pean soldiers would be more efficient than double 
the number of Sepoys, and they would not be 
more expensive. We must not, however, it is 
argued, rule India as a conquered country. That 
may be unnecessary in many parts of India; but 
the north-western provinces need to be conquered, 
and it is useless to make any other pretence on 
the subject. They are nearer the healthier stations 
than the peaceable districts, and that will render 
their occupancy by Europeans more practicable. 

The finances of India are larger than many 
individuals at home suppose, for Indian questions 


-have not a fair share of consideration from the 


people at home. A periodical, almost officially 
connected with the Government, gives the follow- 
ing figures from documents which are open to any 
person :— 

According to the accounts made up for the year 1855-56, 
the gross revenue collected in India, exclusive of repayments 


and drawbacks, amounted to £28,512,097, and was derived 
from the following sources :— 


£ 

Land revenue 17,817,229 
Customs ... 1,934,906 
Salt 2,485,389 
Opium 4,87 1,22 
Post-office 210,045 
Stamps 604,329 
Other receipts 979,902 

Total revenue 28,812,097 


Upon this sum of £28,812,097, the cost of collection, in- 
cluding, however, allowances and assignments payable chiefly 
out of the land revenues, in accordance with treaties and 
other engagements, amounting to £1,244,498, was no less 
than £6,664,750, under the following heads :— 





Cost or CoLLEcTION. £ 

Land revenue 4,515,159 
Customs ... ‘és aon 116,609 
Salt dee ode ae ees 574,282 
Cost and charges—opium.., «> «=—«, 156,874 
Vost-vtlice pee nee 241,115 
Stamps 30,958 
Other charges 29,753 

Total eee eee 6,664,750 


The gross and net income of the Indian Government for 





An opinion prevails in some quarters that the 


the year 1855-56 may therefore be thus stated :-— 
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£ 
Gross income 28,812,097 
Cost of collection... 6,664,750 
Net income 22,147,347 


Against this net income of £22,147,347 we find the fol- 
lowing charges :— 
].—CHarcGes In INDIA. 


£ £ 

Civil and political establishments 2,276,262 
Judicial and police... 2.510.799 
Public works ... 1,881,606 
Military charges .-- 10,417,369 
Naval charges jon sais 598,070 
Charges of Prince of Wales Island, 

Singapore, &e. 64,612 
Mint charge 62,573 
Interest on debt 2.044318 


———— 19,855,509 
9 —CHARGES IN ENGLAND. 


Dividends to proprietors 632,680 
Interest on home bond debt 152,017 
General charges, home establishments, 

pensions, Ke. 493 834 
Stores to India 526 663 
Other sundry payments 1,459,435 


3,264,629 

Total charges... _ 23,120,138 

Thus, against a net income of £22,147,347, the total 

charges of the year amounted to £23,120,138, showing a 

deficiency of £972,721 added to the debt of the Indian Go- 
vernment in that year. 


The writer next refers to the large proportion 
of revenue collected from the land, and congratu- 
lates those who receive it, that the mutineers can- 
not run away with the land, and therefore that 
any arrears of rent or taxes will be made good ; but, 
the land may remain, yet its produce may be de- 
stroyed or removed, while in calamities of that 
nature it is not customary to insist upon the pay- 
ment of rent. 

The subjoined table shows that the amount 
derived from the north-western provinces to which 
the mutiny is chiefly now confined, forms little 
more than twenty per cent. of the gross re- 


ceipts :— 

















Gross. Net. 
£ £ 
Land revenue ... 5,005,188 4,074,402 
Customs ee oe 67,968 57,615 
Salt... sue wa 514,907 411,678 
Post-office 81,339 39,604 
Stamps 152,132 142,933 
Other sources .. 30,309 30,309 
Total 5,851,844 4,786,541 


A comparison is next drawn of the proportion 
of the Indian debt to that of our own, and gene- 
rally of European countries. The Indian debt is 
not equal to three years’ revenue, and the charges 
thereupon are not equivalent to one-seventh part 
of the annual income. The debt cannot be re- 
garded, therefore, as a heavy burden upon the 
resources of that country; and yet Hindostan 
could not support that debt at its present quota- 
tions without the knowledge, general to the credi- 
tors, that it is in one sense guaranteed by tle 
British treasury. ‘The particulars are :— 








FINANCES OF INDIA, 


CaritaL Dest. 
1. The capital stock of the company £6,000,000, 2° 
redeemable by the payment of eee +++ 12,000,009 


2. The home bond debt een ++» 3,894.400 

3. The India debt... os. ane . 50,483 369 
Total debt _ . 66,37 

Deduct guarantee fund retire 
Net total debt 62,095,175 


Upon these liabilities the annual charge is as follows, the 
entire amount of interest being payable on the capital stock 
while that upon the guarantee fund is allowed to accumulate 
until it reaches £12,000,000 :— 

ANNUAL CHARGE. £ 


1. Capital stock, 10 per cent.... 632,000 
2. Interest of bonds, 4 per cent. “ 152.000 
3. Indian debt ae bei wal 2,140,577 

Total annual charge 9,924,577 


The finances of India are capable, however, of 
great extension. The land is not half cultivated, 
and half the value of the crops in the ports of ship- 
u ent has been paid for carriage. The Company have 
not acted with adequate vigour on these subjects, 
partly because they have never employed a sufficient 
number of British officials, and partly because they 
have even prevented the employment of British 
capital and skill in the country. 

We cannot doubt that the natives of India have 
grave causes of complaint against their Govern- 
ment. Its practice and regulations have been far 
from perfect. The Committee on the practice of 
torture in the Madras Presidency elicited black 
facts on that subject, which, however, only proved 
the necessity for employing a far larger number of 
British officials ; for torture was inflicted by native 
officials in the absence, and without the knowledge, 
of their European su ertors, 

The late Sir Charles Napier alleged that the 
cattle and the services of the ryots were taken for 
the conveyance of stores aud other purposes on 
account of Government, and were often not paid for. 
‘That practice also, we presume, originated in the 
employment of native officials, who draw, and at 
the same time, who forget to pay, the money. The 
business of India cannot be managed without the 
natives ; but they should be under closer surveil- 
lance than has been exercised over them for mauy 
years. 

The justification for the use of extreme mea- 
sures in the suppression of this revolt is found not 
only inthe brutal and sanguinary conduct of the 
mutineers, but also in the fact that the persons 
who have revolted were not among the oppressed 
classes. All parties agree that the discipline 
of the Sepoys has been destroyed by kindness and 
petting, and the Asiatic character misapprebends in- 
dulgences which are supposedto spring from weak- 
ness, and to be the fruit of fear. 

The Hindoo and Mohammedan priesthood, who 
have actively engaged in these revolts, had no 
complaint that a Government professing complete 
religious toleration could prevent er withdraw. 
They were irritated with the progress of new pria- 
ciples, with the adoption of morality as the basis 











of law, with the advance ot education and science 
—very slowly and almost imperceptibly among so 


numerous a population ; but none of-those steps | 


were taken by the Government, except in bringing 
common morals nearer to daily practice in thie 
criminal code. While the Government proposed 
concessions to the native population from which 
the European residents shrunk, and we think ag 
et wisely, the men who were likely to acquire 
any benefit from these changes plotted a revolution. 

The Mohammedan and other native priuces, 
who openly or tacitly have favoured this revolt, had 
no open cause of quarrel with the Government. 
They could not allege the truth, that they were 
no longer able to plunder and rob the ryots and 
the zemindars. A law fouaded upon greater force 
than they could individually wield prevented them. 
That cause, however, cannot be stated in open 
court, and the ouly reasons that can be advanced 
in their favour is that they were over-pensioned, 
had great riches, and expected on them to found 
thrones. ; 

The rebellion must be trampled out. The in- 
terests of all civilisation demand that step. No 
other interests are more involved in its suppression 
than those of the Indian peasantry and farmers ; 
those of the industrial classes. They acknowledge 
that peculiarity in this civil war. ‘The open rob- 
bers und the soldiers apparently constitu‘e the 
force in arms against our authority. ‘The popula- 
tion, with the probable exception of the Moham- 
medans, are not arrayed against our power, The 
fidelity hitherto of the Bombay and Madras armies, 
whose treatment has not been superior to that of 
the Bengal army, proves that the fault rests with 
the men, on the system on which they have been 
enlisted, and the administration of their affairs. 

The crisis is sufficiently alarming: the events 
more than sufficiently grave to have warranted the 
prolongation of the Parlimentary session—because 
the Executive lives, ever since the Long Parliament, 
in a dread of permanent bodies, which prevents tie 
appdintment of a committee with power to act 
after the prorogation. ‘The convenience of mem- 
bers should never be suggested as an excuse for 
the separation of the Houses, under existing cir- 
cumstances ; but one half of the members of the 
Commons never intended to discharge their duty 
as it should be performed. One half of the re- 
mainder are incapable of discharging it in a 
sensible manner. ‘The public are fully acquainted 
with these facts; but a miserable apathy to public 
interests, the distribution of the elective franchise, 
and of the representation, render that knowledge 
almost unavailable. 

Constitutional essays have been written on the 
evils of the Long Parliament, and the power 
assumed by Oliver Cromwell. We most sincerely 
wish for ten or twenty years of a second Oliver 
Cromwell now—such a man as Oliver Cromwell 
would have been under existing cireumstances— 
for he might have been Premier, but he would not 
have sought to become Protector, if Charles 
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Stuart could have lowered his prejudices and 
pretensions to the position of a constitutional 
sovereign—even after the civil war had existed for 
some time. 

A great catastrophe may be necessary to arouse 


_ the country—greater than any that has yet oe- 
_ curred, although we should have supposed before 
| the events, that the cruelty, the disgraceful in- 


sults, and the vivlence suffered in life by British 





ladies, and even by children, in Meerut and Delhi, 
and other places, would have, ere now, rendered 
the war a new crusade. When men cannot write 
the details of these crimes, they should strain 
every nerve to breaking until their memory is 
hidden in a red and burning vengeance on the 
perpetrators, that will live for centuries in the fears 
of their successors. 

The members of the Cabinet will say that they 
are responsible for the administration of the 
country; but of what value is their responsibility ? 
A former Government plainly and simply murdered 
some thousands of men whom the nation could 
not safely want in the Crimea. That fact is just 
as indisputable as that somebody murdered the 
cashier of the Irish Midland Railway, although 
nobody has been hung for the one crime, or the 
three thousand crimes. It is impossible in either 
case to discover the guilty party or persons. 

If Lord Panmure and Sir John Ramsden are to 
be held criminally and personally responsible for the 
death of any soldier who may perish in India from 
the want of a cover to his cap, or tropical uniform, 
which might have been supplied ; or if the Duke cf 
Cambridge or his suboruinates are to be deait 
with in that manner, we have no objection to offer 
agalust the theory of responsibility ; but as Lord 
Panmure and Sir John Ramsden are very rich 
men, they would probably resign their offices if these 
terms were attached to their trust. The country 
can have no objection to that course. Naval 
oflicers are tried for the loss of a ship when that 
occurs. ‘The commanders of passenger steamers 
have been punished severely for the loss of lie in 
the culpable loss of their vessels. The engineer, 
the pointsman, or the stoker in the service of a 
railway company, would be criminally punished for 
negligence that involved death or injury to 
passengers, and the company would be monetarily 
puvished for employing them. Yet we have 
abundauce of officers for the mercantile and naval 
service, and men forthe railways, exactly as we would 
have abundance of able and competent persons 
willing to perform, instead of merely to undertake, 
more important duties, although governmental 
responsibilities were made something more than a 
question of majorities aud of Parliamentary politics. 

Even if Delhi were captured and destroyed, 
and its king hung from the burning rafters of his 
palace ; if the King of Oude were tried, and 
dealt with as the evidence might direct ; if Nena 
Sahib were carried in chains over the length and 
breadth of India to perish at the last stage ; if all 
the surviving mutineers were banished to cultivate 
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cotton as felons, for the remainder of their lives, in 
British Guiana, and internal peace were restored, 
India would be in danger. 

It would be weaker by nearly all the Bengal 
army, or one half of the force considered necessary 
in time of peace. It would be open, therefore, to 
attacks from without, which might have been 
deemed desperate formerly. Russian agents may 


or may not have been engaged in planning the — 
present punishment for the war of 1854; but the | 
Russian Government will not conceal its pleasure | 
at any victory achieved by the rebels, and by the — 


expenditure of a few millions of pounds, without 


active or apparent interference, the Russians might 
get up an invasion of India by Mohammedan and 
other savage tribes at different points of the north 
and west. 

For these reasons we deem that the causes jp 
which this great mutiny originated, the means 
necessary for its suppression, the punishment due 
to the crimes by which it has been accompanied, 
and the work to be done after all these things are 
over, have not received from the Parliament or the 
Government, or the people, that intense care in de- 
cision, and rapidity in execution, necessary to bring 
us out of the crisis without ignominy and loss. 








THE ROADS THROUGH THE WORLD. 


(CONTINUED FROM THE JULY NUMBER.) 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

MR. GREEN'S PARISH. 
Ir never occurred to me, at a fitting opportunity, 
to inquire of Mr. Green how he obtained the pre- 
sentation to the parish of Barebraes. The patron 


was a great Earl, who had curiously enough | 


scarcely any possessions in the parish, and proba- 
bly never resorted thither in his life; which was 
pretty equally divided into wiuter at Paris, spring 
and summer in London, autumn in Scotland, to 
the grief of many poor grouse. Jt is certain that 
he was personally unacquainted with Mr. Green, 
who might have held by the Arian heresy, or, 
worse still, the Socinian heresy—both prevalent in 
the pulpits of the Kirk in those days, not in active 
demonstration but in an effective neutrality, a 
powerful silence—for anything that the patron 
cared ‘or knew. He issued the presentation how- 
ever; at the instance perhaps of Mr. Rose, pro- 
bably through some plan of Dr. More’s, or a sug- 
gestion of Mr. Fletcher's, and certainly through 
some influence or some reason, in which per- 
sonally the presentee had no share. We all know 
what is said by persons who get presentations 
which they do not expect; but Mr. Green accepted, 
returned a well-composed letter, which I remember 
that he copied twice, to tle noble patron, and pre- 
pared sensibly to inhabit the manse of Barebraes, 
and to perform the duties falling to the pastor of 
that parish. 

The Presbytery examined the qualifications of 
the young man, although that was a very delicious 
form indeed, seeing that, with the exception of 
those members who knew them well, our Presby- 
tery was not learned in any particular sense. One 
or two brethren in the court might have behaved 
as examiners in a not very brotherly manner; but 
it is more awkward sometimes to ask questious 
than to give replies, and a cautious man keeps 
out of difficulties. It must be said, for the justi- 
fication of our Presbytery, that such affairs were 
only then beginning to be something more than a 


very. forward and pert looking conduct to have 


_ taken the lead of new fangled practices in a quiet 


region like that over which this court of the Kirk 
held ecclesiastical sway. Certain ecclesiastical 


_and theological topics were named, on which the 


presentee was desired to discourse ; but he seemed 
rather careless than otherwise, and told me that 


he felt no interest in them, for it would all be 





| 
) 


useless. To my astonishment also, the Presbytery, 
according to routine, desired him to read what I 
should call an essay in Latin; and it was written 
out carefully, as I afterwards understood, upon 
the principle that young girls overstitched samplers 
with the names of all their progenitors, or 
their initials, to the third generation backwards, 
which they had framed and glazed, as a memorial 
of the sewing school and their proficiency, and 
becanse their grandmothers had done similar em- 
broidery before them. 

I should have remarked that the parishioners 
had also an opportunity of hearing the presentee 
as usual; and as usual judging of his qualifica- 
tions, with which they were perfectly gratified, 
because it was of no consequence then whether 
they were pleased or not; but as Mr. Green, held 
by the old opinions again in any early spring, and 
budding slightly, a little attention was given to 
“the call” by some friendly hearers, and it 
was signed by an extraordinary number of parisl- 
ioners, many of whom did not perceive that it was 
of any consequence, although they were willing to 
please their future and young minister in a matter 
that cost nothing. 

At last the preliminaries were exhausted, the 
day of induction fixed, and Mr. Thom, of Glen- 
cairnie, preached and presided, as the newspapers 
said, on the occasion. They also reported that 
Mr. Thom preached a very eloquent discourse, and 
that, probably, was true, though, to my ear, it 
sounded dry as dust, or high and dry ; for Mr. 
Thom, a well connected man—married to the 
younger sister of the then present Laird of Glen- 


form, in certain districts, and it would have been | cairnie—respcctable, and even rich, was very mode- 
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rate in everything, and counselled his young friend 
to avoid all novelties in his duties, especially in | 

ching, and spoke out manfully concerning the 
old paths—which the parishioners rather misunder- 
stood, for the words calied to their remembrance a 
certain pleasant and short cut through the woods 
of Glencairnie, which the laird had found it neces- 
sary to close—as it brought ungenteel persons 
too near his mansion. 

The parishioners of Barebraes were rather be- 
hind the world in intelligence of any kind. They 
farmed or grazed, grew oats and barley, or raised 
fat cattle, and had little ambition for any know- 
ledge unconnected with their callings in the world. 
Of course, they all had inherited a traditional 
religion, and it wasextremely comfortable to them 


at certain periods; because it could be put off or | 


on, exactly as it was or was not wanted. Their 
children were sent to school, for it was discredit- 
able to be unable to read the state of the markets, 
or to sign a lease. 

All public matters were made an excuse among 
the leading persons of Barebraes for a dinner, 
which meant not so much a dinner, as its conse- 
quences. They had attained that point of civili- 
sation ; and it indicated progress, but one of a 
kind common to the Saxon race within the historic 
period. The induction of a minister to a parish 
was an excellent excuse for a dinner, or an enter- 
tainment to the members of the Presbytery, which 
occurred in thelarge room of the Rowan Tree, 
kept by John Dry, and the reporters said that the 
evening was spent in a very pleasant manner, that 
the speeches were eloquent, and the viands of a 
quality calculated to support the well earned repu- 
tation of Mr. and Mrs. Dry. It was the stereo- 
typed story in these days. It is stereotyped yet 
in many parts. 

Public dinners are horrible nuisances under any 
circumstances. One half of the guests get little 
or nothing to eat, and the other half, more active 
or selfish, gorge up what they and their neighbours 
have paid for. It would be dearly earned fare at 
the cost of hearing all the set speeches which, for 
four hours after the removal of the cloth, and 
“the Queen,” occupy people’s time and try their 
patience. It is still more dreadful if you sit in 
nervous twitchings nearly all the time, in fear of 
being called upon to return thanks for some class 
or profession to which it may be your misfortune 
to belong; for the successful competitors; or the 
unsuccessful competitors—you are sure to be 
among them—for the veterinary profession—the 
medical—the legal—the ministerial, or the press. 
It is frightful ; for what can you say to these 
people? As the night wears ov, half of them 
have drunk largely. It is not wonderful; they 
have no other solace amid so much nonsense; and 
depend upon this, that you have no alternative but 
to talk nonsense too. 

The system is bad enough when applied to the 
ordinary business of life—to the bestowal of a tes- 
timonial on the factor, including a silver tea ser- 
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vice for his wife—to a parting with the doctor, 
who is glad to eseape from the health that abounds 
at Barebraes—to the close of a local exhibition of 
pigs and poultry—to the spring cattle tryst, or 
to the Midsummer wool-market. It may be pass- 
able when some young fellow attains his majority, 
or tolerated when he does the most sensible thing 
that he has ever done since his majority—when he 
gets married. But these Presbyterial dinners 
having a semblance of religion in them, give to the 
guests a habit of speaking on that class of subjects 
when they should rather, if anything, be ashamed 
of themselves —as, peradventure, upon mature con- 
sideration, they should be very often—and this 
dinner, in particular, was a thorn in the flesh to 
poor Mr. Green for many days, who regarded it as 
a bad beginning of his life in the parish; but all 
these customs die game, gradually, slowly, yet they 
die, and Presbyterial dinners have become sober 
affairs in reality, which, for any use that they can 
be to the Evil One, who is interested in all late 
tarryings over the wine cup, might as well not 
occur. 

When all these things were over, the young 
minister found himself a lonely man in a large and 
empty house, for the heritors always built great 
staring houses for manses, capable of spending five 
hundred pounds yearly, even if the stipend were 
not more than half that amount. It stood on a 
brae literally—a rather cold brae—and looked 
over a wide space of country, stretching away to 
the south and the east, full of corn fields and 
meadows, and waving woods, here and there, in 
summer; aud equally full of them in winter, but 
they did not wear then quite the same appearance. 
A prospect of that rich agricultural character is the 
most uninteresting to be supposed from the close 
of November on to the end of February, by dark-. 
ness or daylight—perhaps the former is preferable. 
The moonlight of a clear and frosty evening gives 
it a charm, but of course it is all borrowed from 
that poor source of beauty that only borrows to 
bestow upon the deserted earth. The ground 
behind the manse was thin and stoney soil, what 
the farmers of Braeside called unimproved, and if 
would have been very difficult to make it anything 
else. ‘The last incumbent had, after some expen- 
sive efforts in that way, given the laud over as 
hopeless; yet, when the springs were turning into 
summers, and its little birch trees grew green, and 
all the whins were brightly yellow, it was the 
chosen grove of many light-hearted birds, who 
sang merrily among its barrenness, and showed 
good taste in the selection. At one period a space 
of ground before the house had been a garden, but 
it had long become that of the sluggard in one 
sense, for the fences were broken up, and all the 
living creatures on the glebe had free admission to 
its borders and walks. The new incumbent being 
a bad farmer and a good horticulturist, built the 
walls and laid out the garden, digging and planting 
more there than in all the six-and a-half acres that 
made up the glebe, in addition to the furze land 
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already described. His labours on that one spot 
earned for him a thriftless character among his 
substantial parishioners, who were not addicted to 
the cultivation of flowers, and gave a marked pre- 
ference to cabbages. He even went so far as to 
form an oval in the centre of this garden, raising 
it gradually over the neighbouring divisions and 
plots. It formed a rather pretty object from his 
window in after years, for he tended all its flowers, 
dug their soil very carefully, and watered and 
watched them through all the dry and parching 
summers. ‘They were quite common flowers, too, 
for he never seemed to introduce the new floral 
specimens that he might have obtained at Kirk- 
howe. It was a strange fancy, but all the bloom 
spread over this mound of carefully kept earth, for 
always three-fourths of each year—came from the 
Kirk-yard of Kirkhowe—came from oue grave— 
for that was true even of my thyme that had 
passed some years in Edinburgh, and had grown 
quite city-like and metropolitan. And it was 
quite curious to notice the changes that gradually 
occurred on these flowers by anxious tending, and 
how they seemed to grow larger, and the tints on 
the roses deepened, and the colours of smaller 
flowers brightened, and this idolatry of a withered 
heart waxed so very beautiful ; but none, perhaps, 
except myself, knew the source from which the 
flowerets came, nor why they were so well beloved 
amid the labours incidental to the mental and 
moral cultivation of a people who were not over 
inclined to appreciate works of that descrip'ion. 
In other respects, Barebraes was not an objec- 
tionable place of abode. Once, perhaps, the name 
of the parish described its nature, but that must 
have been long ago, for except in its upper ridges 
the land was ordinarily productive; and with these 
exceptions there was not a bare spot in the parish. 
It was not more than eight to ten miles from the 
manse of Barebraes to Kirkhowe; but the roads 
were far from being macadamised, and that made 
the way seem longer to those who drove or rode. 
The parish did not even contain the semblance of 
a village, and it had no library ; its school was old 
fashioned, and very contracte din all its efforts, for 
the teacher was nearly of Mr. Petrie’s age, but 
had been left entirely to himself, and had intellec- 
tually rusted into a condition suitable to that of 
his neighbours. ‘The last iicumbent was a good 
farmer—he was supposed to be profoundly learned 
—and when | hear of one of these profoundly 
learned personages now in country districts, I am 
satisfied, as a mere matter of circumstantial evi- 
dence, that the man is good for nothing, but that 
he encourages the idea of profound learning by 
wary looks and wise shakes of an empty head ; or 
that at any rate, his learning is as useless as the 
desert streams a thousand fathoms down beneath 
a load of sand, dry as dust of course. The pret- 
tiest sight in all our northern land is seen by those 
who climb to the peaks of our great mountains, 
and drink from the clear springs that seem to 
break their way through five thousand feet of solid 





granite, and are like a crown of joy to the bare 
rocks. A fringe of deeply green moss gathers 
round them, not creeping and leaning on the rock, 
but growing upwards for six or seven inches, or 
more, in fragile and slender stems, but very beay- 
tiful, the lovely children of the granite dust and 
the pure water. Sit down on that cliff, peer down 
and watch the spring forcing up its waters, for jt 
is done noiselessly ; you do not hear, you only see 
—up, up from darkness to light they chase each 
other, and dance and sparkle in the sunny light; 
or the winter’s storm, far above the common thin 
of time and of the world—up first and then down 
through the little grooves that they have cut for 
themselves in the rock; leaping gladsomely to be 
relieved from the prison—the gloomy prison, with 
its crevices, through which they have crept; 
leaping down from ledge to shelve, by many a bend 
and crook, to lave the roots of the slender 
heather, to cool the parched tongue of the panting 
lamb—with blessings many on their surface to all 
manner of life; down and down among the thick 
grass, till the beech springs up by its water 
courses; where they gather together, and grow 
noisy in their glee—grow noisy and then strong, 
aud sweep around the base of the mountain—a 
crystal stream—into which the grass loves to 
grow, and long slender branches stoop down to 
bathe. 

‘Profound learning,’’ if it be useful learning, 
will find its way, even if it were through the 
chinks and crevices of granite obstruction, to the 
light and love of the world ; were it ouly to water 
a wild plant’s root, or give vigour to a wild bird’s 
wing; but the old minister of Barebraes was a 
specimen of a class who live on reputation, and 
who, in his position, made his hearers very happy 
in their way. To him and them it seemed that 
the life to come was the most agreeable matter 
imaginable. Care, and labour, and much thought 
went to the upmaking of the present life, but as 
for the next, that was the most singular develope- 
ment that man ever dreamed. The parishioners 
of Barebraes did not die early, but when or where- 
ever they died, or however and in whatever way 
they bad lived—like the entire Church of England 
in that vexatious snare—the burial service; or 
the Church of Rome, with its oils, and ointments, | 
aud words of a sinner, and sometimes a great one 
—to them the pearly gates were open, and they 
entered the streets of the golden city, certainly 
not always through, much suffering, but if all the 
truth had been told, often through much strong 
drink, and an awful load of worldly mindedness and 
worldly wisdom. 

A twenty-two years’ fight with these influences 
and wants was the hard work of a strong man’s 
life. Mr. Green was not a strong man, and it 
finished his course. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 


A GLIMPSE AT HOME. 


Some years after the minister of Barebraes, whom 
I had often visited, was gathered to the gloom of 
its graves; but not in gloom, having done all the 
work given him to do—it was suggested to me by 
one kind friend, who was once one of the female 
children saved beneath the oak tree in the snow 
storm, and who was then, as now, Mrs. Fletcher, 
of Burnside—for there is a great chronological gap 
between this episode aud the placing of Mr. Green 
in the manse of Barebraes, made in order merely 
to disencumber myself of two or more acquaint- 
ances, who have had a pleasant quiet walk on their 
roads through life—that I should pass some weeks 


in one of our recent summers at Burnside, where I. 


have now a number of very young friends, anxious, 
as I once was, to know if the streets of our great 
cities be really paved with gold, and if their puny 
trees grow pearls on their branches. Mr. Fletcher 
is a great agriculturist, occupying a part of his 
many acres in the high farming style, and he pro- 
mised to initiate me farther in all the mysteries of 
mangold-wurtzel, a new fangled plant in that 
country ; reaping machines aud steam-ploughs ; in 
short-horns, hogs, and heifers; for all of which, 
though I could not courteously write that ina 
letter, I did not care in any way, more, that is to 
say, than they might affect the general prosperity 
of the eountry. Mrs. Fletcher knew more of the 
world, or was less built up in cattle and corn than 
her husband—one of the more intelligent men, 
nevertheless, among the many intelligent men now 
devoted to agriculture—and so the lady wrote of 
the beauties of Blinkbonnie, and the road between 
that and Burnside, and the state of Kirkhowe, and 
the fishing on the water; and yet all that was 
quite needless. However, the summer had passed, 
and the autumn was in its third month—the first 
week of October, our Indian summer in Scotland 
—before I reached Burnside. Few scenes more 
lovely than our woods, in a clear October morning, 
are ever met in the world—the woods of the 
north. Although the days may still be warm, 
there is a slight frost in the early moruings. By- 
and-bye the leaves of some trees change to brown, 
others grow yellow, and deep is the ruddy red upon 
athird. The breath of the frost has done more 
ina night than all the painters that have ever 
lived could accomplish in a century. It is a fairy 
scene, living only for a few days, or, at best, for a 
few weeks. The breath that brings such lovely 
dyes o’er the fragile leaves now, agd beautifies 
them exceedingly, will grow bolder and stronger 
in its caresses, until they are nipped, and fall and 
perish for ever in its rude blasts. Still we live in 
the present if for the future, and on the past ; and 
this present is superb. I had wandered a long way 
from Burnside—and reached the junction of its 
stream with the river, and pretending to be amused 
after the manner of Isaac Walton, went on, until 
at high noon I found myself again upon an old 
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scene—so changed now, that I could only recog- 
nise the place by those everlasting landmarks that 
neither commoner nor peer can ever change. Once 
I knew it the home of many families, but over all 
Braeside the silence of death seemed to reign—so 
silent was it that the mere passing of the water 
over the little stones in its channel, and the waving 
of the rushes by its side in the slight breeze, could 
well be heard. A wealthy noble wanted a deer 
forest, or some such folly, and he wanted it at the 
cost of throwing out on the world families that 
counted altogether over two thousand individuals. 
They were not people behind in reuts; or disre- 
putable in any respect—but deer, if you please, 
cannot bear to be troubled even with men’s 
shadows—-and so in the interest of the stags the 
world is turned backwards. How many hearts 
went into our large towns burning with bitterness 
against that man. Known only in a dim way to 
those who probe the secrets of the dark and 
noisome caverns in the closes and laues of these 
towns, is the fate of many families in such circum- 
stances. Not bred to the atmosphere—not con- 
versaut with the modes of living and working 
—fever—burning maddening fever—that is light 
and merciful to many of the young—and better 
far—better by ten thousand degrees on any moral 
scale—the rude unplaned coffin—and the grave 
shared by nineteen other coffiuns—before the heart 
has tasted contamination—better by only a hair’s- 
breadth short of infinity than life in glaring 
spirit shops—life in dirty miserable dens—life as 
we know it to be passed in rooms, where twenty 
people sleep on pillows of straw, in rows, like the 
dead gathered from a battle field, for burial in a 
trench—better than beauty crushed in misery, and 
daubed over by untold sorrows—betier than the 
heart of woman trampled into the nature of stone, 
and manhood turned into adamantine hardness ; 
yet it may be said—because it is true—that such 
horrors and wickedness have been perpetrated for 
the sake of deer—and he, who in this case that I 
recall now, as I have thought it over often, is 
responsible for the evil, nevertheless, looks ap- 
provingly on his ways, and thanks God that he is 
not like other men; and especially not like one of 
these revolutionary democrats. Well, we shall be 
done with these things by-and-bye; but, in the 
meantime, I can return the compliment with a 
clear conscience, and be very thankful at having 
no such load of moral responsibility to meet. 

A turn of the bank brought me in sight of two 
persons sitting by the edge of the stream with the 
ground where Braeside and its shepherds’ cottages 
once stood behind them. They were probably, or 
they wanted to be, “man and wife;” but the 
gentleman wore a broad straw hat—rather an un- 
usual covering in this land—and otherwise he 
seemed to be attired a little differently from our 
people, even in the Highlands; and the lady 
a fashionable bonnet, neat and costly, like every- 
thing else she wore, if she had known how 
wear them; and both had as many gold 
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aud jewelry visible, as, if soll, might have paid | 


for a decent house. 
It was almost clear that they did not belong to 


our part of the country, for they were engaged in 


very sensibly discussing the merits of a cold fowl | 


and biscuits; yet they did not look like persons 
occupied in coining or forgery, or any other wicked 
work, and they did not fold up the handkerchief 
which served for a table cloth, or close the small 
basket which contained their commissariat, but 
went on eating like sensible and unromantic per- 
sons, while they returned the good morning of the 
stranger—for a man may say as much as that in 
these parts even to people whom he has never 
seen before. They added that the weather was 
fine, and I acknowledged that it had been splendid 
weather ever since July. Then the gentleman 
finding me rather communicative, inquired if I was 
well acquainted with these runs, and was given to 
understand that I once had been so. ‘ The coun- 
try,” he said, “seems to go back in population ; 
that’s the fault of your aristocratic habits over 
here.” Previously I supposed that I had caught the 
prospective heads of a Canadian family, in the act 
of devouring their dinner in backwoods fashion ; 
but now it seemed clear that they were from Ken- 
tucky or Michigan, or some such State, and I liad 
no notion of knocking under to a slave-owner, per- 
haps, on one’s own soil, long consecrated, too, by 
the blood of martyrs and patriots ; so I expressed 
the opinion “that aristocratic assumptions flou- 
rished everywhere, aud in some places with exceed- 
ingly short roots.” ‘We have nothing of the 
kind in our home,” said the gentleman, ‘ There 
all men are equal.’’ Thanks to the lady who 
added, “ James, you forget the convicts, poor 
things.” ‘True, but they are under punishment. 
Here the bad are exalted, and the good are kept 
down.” 

From that opinion I, of course, dissented ; but 
with the view of changing the subject, for I saw 
that the parties were from our Australian colonies, 
I added that this particular spot was at one period, 
within my memory, inhabited, although it was 
lonely now. 

“The farmhouse of Braeside stood on that 
knoll, and you may see the foundation of the houses 
yet among the heather, aud there are still some 
old flowers, where the Campbells had a sort of 
garden, and the shepherds’ cottages stood here, 
and here, and there.’ 

My audience were evidently interested, for they 
stopped eating. To please them, I began to repeat 
my story of Elsie Lang’s pet lamb. 

“T remember the sale upon the farm, and was 
much struck with avery pretty incident at its 
close. I have always recollected it since, and told 
it often. A pet lamb, belonging to two young 
girls, the daughters of one of the shepherds—two 
littie motherless girls.’ 

The lady turned away her face—her tears fell 
fast. “You can excuse me, sir, for I remember 


your story well, and the little pet lamb.” 





A GLIMPSE AT HOME. 


“My wife,” said her companion, “ was Elsie 
Lang, and I bought the pet lamb —the ancestress it 
has been of many lambs since that day, for it got safe 
to Australia—and now you see I have taken to 


_ the lamb’s mistress, and things being out of sorts 


_ with this gold business in our land, we thought to 





make a sort of jaunt over here, and see the old 
place.” 

What could a man do in the circumstances but 
wish them much joy, and make a sort of apology 
for bringing up the subject ? but they both seemed 
rather obliged to me for remembering it, and 
laughed at my notion of this being their marriage 
tour. “The fact is, sir, we do ail things in a 
contrary way at Australia, and we have taken our 
marriage trip at a time when we could better 
afford it, than just immediately after the event; 
but the old people will take care of the young, 
and we can tell them how the old place looks when 
we return.” 

Their gig was left at Greystanes ; although the 
tenant was changed. since the day of the sale, 
and they had wandered over all the old ground 
around the houses, or where the houses stood, 
since morning, and Mrs. Campbell had traced the 
exact spot where her mother’s bed stood when she 
died, 

Our acquaintance was very brief, but on the 
strength of that lamb, the disposer and the pur- 
chaser, I captured no more fish that afternoon, but 
passed it in hearing very pleasant tales of 
Australia, As an excuse for my want of effects 
in the ercel on my return to Burnside, I told my 
new story, and was assured by Mrs. Fletcher that 
I had a knack of getting up adveftures, for she 
might have travelled up and down the water for 
twelve months without meeting an Australian shep- 
herdess. 

I met Elsie Lang and Mr. Campbell afterwards 
often. They have long since returned to their 
home in the very far south. Their story has not 
an atom of romance in it, although it is probable 
that, except for Mrs, Lang’s death, the anecdote 
of the pet lamb never would have been told, and 
their expatriation to Australia was the original 
cause of their marriage, and of their patriarchal 
riches, for they were wealthy in flocks and herds. 
Sill, when I suggested that they should be grate- . 
ful for the clearance of Braeside, and for the 
voyage out that it made necessary, they both ob- 
jected to that view of the landlord's proceedings, 
and held that they would have rather remained 
upon the old land. They were now reconciled to 
lifein the bush, which promised soon to be neither 
bush nor wilderness, and their children will love 
the land they live in as their own. They knew the 
Robinsons in Australi:g but theirs is a more inte- 
resting story, and to catch its loops I must go 
backwards through many years. 





THE WEMYSS FAMILY. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
THE WEMYSS FAMILY. 


Arter David Robinson sailed, and Jessie Wemyss 
became a frequent visitor at the Rose’s, some 
years passed away—two or three—without making 
any change in the Wemyss family. The Baillie 
was a man of a common-place cast of mind, dour 
to a fault, and very stiff. Pride and vanity 
held, nevertheless, a very convenient sway, for his 
daughter, over his other leading characteristics, and 
thus, although he knew that her friendship with 
the Roses originated entirely in their gratitude to 
the suitor for bis daughter’s hand, whom the 
Baillie had rejected—he allowed the intimacy to 
continue, for the fascinations of Blinkbonnie and 
its wealth were irresistible to his mind. 
course, a correspondence in the case was very 
practicable under these circumstances ; although 
we knew that the return of posts would not be too 
rapid. | 7 
Changes at last came to the home of Baillie 
Wemyss. An idea prevailed among his friends 
that his wealth was gradually waning away—that 
his speculations had uot recently been successful— 
and then many of these friends began also to be 
busy, or engaged, or unable from some cause to 
see him, and the Provostship was no longer one of 
his expectancies. Perhaps these alterations 
affected the merchant’s health, but at any rate it 
was weakened, and he at last became seriously ill, 
and died suddenly. ‘The adjustment of a business 
under these circumstances is always attended with 
considerable loss; and when matters were closed 
in this case, they presented no surplus. The 
debts were collected, the goods were sold, the 
houses and the ships went next. Other men were 
busied in the counting-house, and their goods oc- 
cupied the warehouses. ‘The family were nume- 
rous, and their poverty was now understood; but 
when all the other property belonging to them was 
sold, a cottage residence was purcliased for them. 
The indefatigable Mr. Cairns. was the apparent 
purchaser, but the money in payment came from 
Blinkbonnie, and was repaid, ultimately, from 
Australia. The members of the family were still 
young, but they set stout hearts to the stiff brae, 
and when their first sorrow passed over, they 
determined to work their way through the world. 
Miss Jeannie declined to return to Blinkbounie, 
and, as in all such cases, it was compelled to come 
to her; but she had to work; and although she 
could have escaped that, yet she refused to accept 
money that resembled charity, although called 
a loan. 

Nearly twelvemonths had passed during which 
the Wemyss family had settled down, as it were, 
lato their new place. Parties occurred as usual, 
but they were not often invited to meet a few 
friendsat their former haunts. ‘Tea-drinkings went on 
in the good old town, as they have done from time 
immemorial ; but the Wemyss’s were allowed to 
t ake theirsathome. Mankind are frequently censori- 
9us upon themselves in these matters, although the 


Of. 





omissions are often jadicious. After time becomes 
very valuable—is in reality daily bread—and an 
hour stands for a quartern loaf, many pleasant 
parties are a considerable tax, which the poor 
cannot pay. It was different when these young 
ladies ventured forth with all the work that they 
had completed, or on some errand that others were 
wont to do, at their request, to find prudent 
mammas of their own class shunning them as if © 
they had carried the seven plagues in their shawls, 
and not for any personal dread that they experi- 
enced, but entirely on account of their sons, who 
might, of course, have been entrapped by these 
foolish and very giddy girls, They were not very 
giddy, then, whatever they might have been 
before; and no little strength is needed to be giddy, 
when a young person works sixteen hours daily, 
merely to live. And as for the mothers’ sons of 
that manufacturing and mercantile town, they 
generally acquire prudence instinctively, and at a 
very early age. 

The twelvemonths were nearly over when a re- 
port was circulated that Miss Jeannie was to leave 
Scotland in a Clyde vessel, for Australia, to be 
married. The arrangements had all been made 
very quietly, through Mr. Robinson, of the Nether- 
stanes, who was well to do in the world by a suc- 
cession of heavy crops in dear times, aud who had 
been very attentive to his proposed daughter-in- 
law, as was his use and wont toeverybody. Many 
of Mr. Wemyss’s old lady friends were doubtful of 
the perfect propriety of this voyage, seeing Ausira- 
lia was then an unsettled country, and David 
Robinson was a young man, who might in twelve 
months change his mind, and Miss Jeannie might 
arrive in time to act as a bridesmaid at his mar- 
riage if she felt so inclined. Some hearers im- 
proved the narrative, and had seen persons, just 
off the long voyage, who were acquainted with 
my southern friend, and knew that he was engaged 
to a native Australian, black as a_blaeberrie, 
which is not black but blue, sky-blue, when it is 
eatable,—or some housemaid, imported a week 
before they left from a poorhouse at Cork, for 
there were no uuion workhouses in those days, 
Altogether the young lady was supposed by her 
gossiping friends—who had recently exhibited as 
much interest in her fate as to forget her exist- 
euce—to be the victim of despair and folly, in the 
act of casting herself over a precipice, whereas 
she was, in the most sensible manner possible, 
taking a cabin passage in “ The Corsair’s Bride” — 
the name of the vessel was a blemish—why should 
she have done anything so indelicate as take a 
passage by anybody’s bride—no far-seeing prudent 
young woman ever would have done that ; but the 
Wemysses were never prudeut—the old gentleman 
was imprudent, aud the elderly lady was upsetting, 
aud poor Miss Jeannie was a pert minx—and so 
she went her way with these blessings whispered 
of her by very old friends—as old as she could 
well have, who was still but very young. 

Mrs, Cairns, in consequence of some papers 
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which she had found on Mr. Cairns’s table, in the | commissioned to pay. However, the young ladies 
inner office, when she called for him to come home | of Blinkbonnie knew the entire outfit of their 
with her to dinner one day, and read in his | friend; and when they left her on the quay at 
absence, acting, of course, upon the charac- | Greenock, with hearts half sorrowful and half not, 
teristic of her first ancestress, whose curiosity | and the ship was running out between the Ayr- 
brought so much woz upon herself, her husband, | shire land and the Argyleshire mountains, nearing 
and their descendants, was able to give a different | the Cumbraes, the captain gave one of his pas. 
version of Miss Jeannie’s prospects, and Mr. | sengers a packet containing a duplicate bill of 
Robinson Junior's purposes and realities in Aus- | lading of articles carefully shipped in her name ag 
tralia, for she found a remittance of £250 to pay | her property, on which Mr. Cairns’ agent had 
the Blinkbonnie family, for the little cottage in which | effected insurance against sea risk to the value of 
the Wemysses lived, and she spread the story, until | £323 16s., for Mr. Cairns was a methodical man, 
another set of gossips took up the tale and adorned | yet he never supposed that if Mr. Robinson did not 
it with certain memoranda of the terms upon which | get safe to hand the lady whom he did expect, it 
Mrs. Wemyss disposed of her daughter. Mr. | would be any consolation for him to know that 
Rose accepted the money, along with the interest | certain old gentlemen on the Glasgow Exchange 
which Mr. Robinson of the Netherstanes was were losers of £323 16s.for goods he did not expect, 
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AUSTRALIA’S METROPOLIS AND ITS ENVIRONS. 





There, a soft clime and a soil ever teeming, 
Summer's Di cember, and Winter's July, 

The bright southern cross, in the firmament gleaming, 
There the safe harbours are bidding mentry.— Tupper. 





“From Sydney to Liverpool by rail.” I don’t | passes by little villas, with here and there pretty 
mean Liverpool in dear old England, gentle reader, | gardens attached, in which, among other decora- 
for New South Wales, as well as England, has its | tions, may be seen the rose, the honeysuckle, and 
Liverpool ; such, however, was the announcement | heliotrope ; another mile, and the Newtown sta- 
which some months ago told of the completion of | tion is reached. Newtown is a large village, with 
another step towards uniting the metropolis of | its church, a few gentlemen’s houses, and it boasts 
Victoria and the above colony; it is, however, but | some moderate shops. Near it, the New Sydney 
a small step—twenty-two miles—and still requires | University, rapidly raises its head. It is built 
nearly four hundred more to be added to complete | in the Elizabethan style, in a large green space of 
the design. | some acres in extent, and bids fair to become a 
A long absence from “ Home, sweet home,” | worthy addition to the numerous fine buildings 
gives anyone a relish for many things that bear | about Sydney. 
association with others formerly known there ; at Further on is the Protestant burial-ground, 
least, so I ventured to think, and decided that | many acres in extent, with its young trees and 
some day I would, memorandum-book in hand, go | shrubs, reminding one of the old Saxon name— 
by rail, see Liverpool, and as much more as possi- | God’s acre—and Longfellow’s works— 
ble, and be looked upon as a “ chiel taking notes,” Into its furrows shall we all be east, 
not forgetting that the readers of ‘ Tait” were to In the sure faith that we shall rise again. 
have the reversionary interest in them. Continuing on, the railway passes by various 
Proceeding one day to the Sydney railway | fields, some partly under cultivation, one with its 
station, I found it to be somewhat similar to a | white posts, is evidently devoted to the Home- 
second-rate one in England; there were two or | bush Races which take place annually here, the 
three long roofs, from under one of which the | grand stand is scarce equal to that at “‘ Goodwood,” 
trains started; on one side of the latter was a| being but a wooden construction accommodating 
broad platform, and doors opening into a refresh- | scarce a hundred persons; after passing this, the 
ment room, waiting rooms, and ticket offices. | scenery is by no means inviting, as the way leads 
Now an official, in workman’s costume advances, | through the bush consisting of young gum trees 
after he sees that you have procured a ticket— | with long straight stems, some white, others 
“First class, sir; get in, sir;” another minute, | brown, and a few black. The leaves seem to con- 





and the train, consisting of about five carriages, is | fine themselves to the top of these, to huddle 
off. You are lucky if two or three very scrubby | together in a bunch, and they remind one of juvenile 
people don’t get in, and assure you that they | attempts at tree drawing; the underwood is about 
“never travelled ina first class before.” They may | three feet high and not very thick, here and there 
think it pleasant, but you don’t. We presently | the almost snow white trunk of an old tenant of 
plunge into a tunnel, and are as soon out of it | the forest, lies on the ground branchless and 
again; the railway, for about the first mile, ' dead; some of these measure ten or twelve feet in 











LIVERPOOL, PARRAMATTA, SYDNEY. 


circumference. Before arriving at the Paramatta 
station, the village of Ryde is seen in the distance, 
on the tiver. It is famous for its oranges, and 
farther on the eye catches a small portion of the 
town of Parramatta, which is a mile from the 
station belonging to it. 

The rest of the way to Liverpool is through the 
push, and it is only just before arriving there that 
the latter ceases. Liverpool is built close to a 
small stream called George’s River, which runs 
into Botany Bay, it was thought in former days 
that this river would be the Thames of New South 
Wales, but time has proved the contrary; indeed, 
it is far too small to be navigable by ships. 

The town, as it is called, consists of a church, 
sufficiently large to accommodate about three 
hundred and fifty people, some fifteen houses of 
two flats, and three or four dozen small cottages, 
many of them singled roomed; one large house, 
with the word “hotel’’-on it, is tenantless.and 
“to let,” so that the traveller has to put up at 
one of four or five public houses. The shops do 
not seem to flourish much; one boasts the title of 
“ confectioner’s,” but the window contains tobacco 
and clay pipes, soap, blacking, needles and thread, 
with four glasses ol biscuits and ginger nuts. 

About half a mile off is a large infirmary, 
formeriy used as a convict prison, with some half- 
dozen houses of a moderate description. These 
constitute the “town,” which has no importance 
other than that derived from the fact of its being 
on the high road to the interior, and consequently 
a great halting place for the wool waggoners. 

It cannot be said that there is much of that 
which Dr. Syntax travelled in search of —the pic- 
turesque—at Liverpool, and the sameness of the 
country through which the railway passes, tempts 
one to return to Sydney vid Parramatta. T'rom 
its station to the town is a distance of about one 
mile, and a good road soon brings one within sight 
of it. The principal street boasts of many good 
houses, and shop succeeds shop for about half a 
mile, when a bridge over the river seems to mark 
the termination of Parramatta in a northerly direc: 
tion, Bisecting this street is another which runs 
parallel to the river, about a quarter of a mile in a 
westerly direction, where it terminates at the 
Government Domain-gate. It was at this gate 
that Lady Mary FitzRoy, the wife of the late 
Governor-General, was thrown from her carriage 
and killed. Nearly a similar accident, with, un- 
happily, the same result, has recently occurred to 
Lady Barkley, at Melbourne. Until lately the 
Government-house, with its domain, has been used 
as a country residence by the Viceroy. That por- 
tion of the road running easterly is about a mile in 
length, and the various villas on each side of it, 
surrounded by their gardens, gives it a very pretty 
appearance, 

The Parramatta river is shallow. Its distance 
from the sea prevents the tides having their full 
influence at the town, and the contribution of fresh 
water being small, it is not navigable even by the 
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small river steamers, except at a distance of nearly 
two miles from the town itself. The steamers that 
ply between Parramatta and Sydney are, for the 
most part fast, but, to a ‘hervous individual, the 
few moments that precede the.start by no means 
tend to create a feeling of security on board, for a 
trembling motion goes on constantly, and this in- 
creases rapidly; first the benches, then the stan- 
chions and gratings, and, lastly, the wheel itself 
and the boat at the stern take it up, and one looks” 
round involuntarily—being fully persuaded that 
there will be a terrible explosion—to see if the 
people on board are not going to make a rash for 
the shore; the wheels, however, beginning to 
revolve, the trembling suddenly almost eeases. The 


-river is a@ coutinuation of the harbour of Port 


Jackson. On account of its numerous turnings 
the town is placed some twenty-five miles from the 
sea, though it is not nearly that in a direct line. 
The scenery on its banks is not totally uninterest- 
ing, there being some few picturesque spots on 
them. 

About four fifths of tie way to Sydney are 
several little islands; and one, about three quarters 
of a mile in circumference, is used as a convict 
depot. The dry dock is being constructed here, 
and has been so for many years, although its com- 
pletion is expected nearly a year hence. A 
private dry dock is already built by an enterprising 
settler, and outside of it is a splendid wharf, built 
for the accommodation of the mail steamers, which 
now gladden the hearts of the inhabitants of 
these colonies by their monthly call, with news 
from those homes to which so many have bid a 
long adieu. 

Further on is Goat Island, used as a gunpowder 
depot ; it swarms with rabbits, whose great safety 
lies in being so near to that which is generally 
used for their destruction. 

On arriving near Sydney one is struck by the 
numberless little steamers, of five tons burthen 
and upwards, which seem to run from wharf to 
wharf, and shore to shore, like so many ants in @ 
garden walk ; these little steamers have engines of 
such small power, that, though they may start ata 
a fair speed, they come up to their destination, 
even though it may not be a mile off, literally 
panting, and at quite a reduced speed, but ready in 
five minutas to run off again as smart as ever. 

The harbour boasts of many little islands nearer 
its mouth; among them is Denison Island, rather 
a more pleasing name than that given to it by a 
person who was once half starved on it, and 
which it retained for years; this island is now the 
site of a Martello tower. Garden Island follows 
—certainly the prettiest of all, and a favourite 
resort for picnic parties ;—glass bottles are great 
tell tales, and in no place more than in Sydney 
harbour, for every favourite picnic spot may be 
known by its little “memorial” heap. Besides 
the above, there are some three or four islands, 
but of no interest ; near the heads are two sets of 
rocks—one near the shore called the Bottle, and 
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Glass, from their fancied resemblance ; the other in 
mid-channel, called the “Sow and Pigs.” Each 
vessel has to steer round the latter, before it can 





take a fair run up the harbour to the quays. ’ 

The most picturgsque part of the harbour is 
that lying between its mouth and the metropolis. 
A steamer from the latter affords the best oppor- 
tunity of seeing what there is to be seen to ad- 
vantage. Starting from the Phenix wharf, it 
passes by the various more important wharves, and 
runs close to Davis Battery, and is situated at 
the end of the western shore of Sydney Cove. 
New, Royal Artillery barracks are building; near 
it and from the battery an uninterrupted view of 
the harbour, to within two miles of the heads, is 
obtained. a 

Sydney Cove is next passed. Itis in the shape 
of a horse-shoe, and has numerous large stores and 
the Custom House, ranged round it. Nearly every 
ship that arrives from England discharges here, 
and takes in cargo. Fort Macquarie stands at the 
end of the eastern shore of the cove, more useful 
as a temporary store for the men of war, when 
refitting, than anything else; the anchoring 

und for the latter is close to it. Opposite is 
Kirribili Battery, and on the right Denison Island, 
from the fort, a beautiful view of Government 
House, withtits grounds, is obtained ; and stretch- 
ing out to the left of the latter are seen the 
Botanical gardens, terminating at Lady Macquarie’s 
Chair, a promontory on which a masked battery 
has lately been built. ‘The next promontory is 
called Pott’s Point; it has numerous pretty 
houses and gardens, some of which reach almost 
to the water’s edge—just off it is Garden Island. 
The steamer, passing by all these, rounds Bradley’s 
head, and then many pretty milk-white beaches, 
with backgrounds of trees and houses, are dis- 
closed to view ; a few minutes, and Watson’s bay, 
one of the last on the southern shore, before ar- 
riving at the heads, is reached. A little village is 
springing up here, and it bids fair to become one 
of the prettiest in the harbour. A: person desirous 
of obtaining a good view of the entrance of the 
port, can, leaving the steamer, pursue his way on 
foot by a path leading up the greater part of the 
hill to the end of the cliff. A short scramble 
through the bushes brings one to the edge of the 
South Head, where are the left-off beginnings of a 
half-inoon battery, which, it was intended, should 





command about four miles of a ship’s course, com- 
ing into the harbour. The view from this spot is 
very grand; to the right, the vast Pacific, stretch. 
iug far as the eye can see; in front, a neck of | 
water; the entrance, beyond it the bold cliffs of | 
the North Head, two hundred fect in height; a 
little to the left, the North harbour, running up 
some miles, with here and there a projecting point 
of land. Further on to the left is the Middle | 
Head, and its two half finished and abandoned | 
batteries; at one’s feet, far below, the waves are | 








SYDNEY COVE. 


rolling over, and among the immense rocks that 
lie detached from the main mass. 

There is a way of getting down to these rocks, 
and when once there, it is comparatively easy, by 
jumping from rock to rock, to get round the head, 
and some little way along the ocean shore, at last, 
however, one is obliged to arrest one’s steps, for 
the sea lashes the side of the-cliff itself; but 
glance at the stupendous rock, which seems to 
rush upwards from the water, is quite enough to 
put to flight any intentions as to further progres- 
sion. It assumes in this part the shape of a horse. 
shoe, and the sides, after appearing to tower up to 
the blue sky above, hang over at the top some 
twenty feet or more in some places, threatening to 
crush the wanderer below. 

The North Head, high and bold as it is, js 
joined to the main land by a low narrow neck of 
sand, which has the gentle ripples of the North 
Harbour laving it on the one side, and the giant 
waves of the ocean rolling themselves along it on 
the other; the South Head is not altogether unlike 
its companion in this respect, for the land in one 
part takes a sudden dip to about half its general 
height, and then gradually rises again. 

The best way to return to Sydney— for a good 
walker—is by the South Head road, commencing 
about two miles from the extremity of the head, 
and then branching off into two, called the upper 
and lower, roads ; the upper affords many views of 
the sea, but not much else, the lower passes by 
numerous houses, the country residences of the 
Sydney merchants &c., and the various views are 
in many places more picturesque than those from 
the upper road. Houses rise rapidly on either 
side of these roads, and the land about bids fair 
very soon to be crowded with houses and gardens, 
for three or four miles from Sydney. 

The inhabitants seem to be sadly deficient in 
the art of roadmaking, or the will to make them 
weli. ‘The consequence is that, when a few weeks’ 
rain takes place, the best roads become in many 
places one sca of mud, withruts here and there, 
varying from one to sixteen or eighteen inches in 
depth. This is easily-accounted for, from the de- 
scription of stones used for repairing the public 
highways, a common loose sandstone, which crume 


bles without much pressure; a stone not unlike . 


granite, called “blue metal,” is used for the more 
important streets, but its comparative scarcity, and 
the high price of labour bring its use to a cost of 
thousands of ponnds per mile—it is, however, 
very durable. ‘There is also astone used for build- 
ing purposes, which may be said to rank next to 
the harder stone, it can be carved with moderate 
ease, and the Sydney University Loasts of many 
specimens of carving in this stcne ; the most beau- 
tiful, in spite of the number of stonecutters ar- 
rived from England who are employed, being exe- 
cuted by a native Australian, 
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SKETCHES 


OF JERSEY. 


NO. IV. 


THE ISLAND. 


We are told that we write s!.2tches in Jersey, yet 
give little information of Jersey. To supply this 
omission, therefore, we begin by stating that 
Jersey (that small but pleasant island) is to be 
found in 49 deg. N. lat., 2 deg. 22 sec. W. long. 
The breadth of this same emporiam of gaiety is 
somewhere about six miles; the length, eleven or 
twelve. We give the greatest limit, because we 
have an affection for the little place, and wish 
to make it as important as possible. 

Now those tourists and others who visit the 
little island may have peregrinationary intentions 
of travelling to the adjacent islands of Guernsey, 
Alderney, or Sark ; and no doubt they would like 
to know the relative positions of each of these 
places—they may even have insane views (such as 
we have frequently held ourselves) of journeying 
over to France, either to Granville, St. Malo, or 
Cherbourg: and they may wish to know what 
amount of sea-sickness they will have to endure, 
ere they can reach any or either of these respective 

We will simply give them the distances 
in old fashioned English miles, and leave all other 
calculations to themselves. 

Jersey, then, is no less than 21 miles from 
Guernsey, 27 from Alderney, 29 from Granville, 
32 from St. Malo, and 42 from Cherbourg. Sark 
is six miles east of Guernsey. At one time we 
entertained erratic notions of going there, but as 
we know that its extent is three miles by one, and 
as we have heard that there is only one decent 
house in the island, and nothing in the world to 
do there but to walk up a steep rock and see the 
sun rise, and then come down again, we have given 
up the notion. 

But to return to Jersey. First to the soil: It 
is excellent, of great depth, and very productive. 
The price of land is high, but with skilful cultiva- 
tion it amply repays the owners. They have (the 
Jerseyites, we mean,) a custom of cultivating 
parts of this land, as what may be termed hanging 
gardens— outils,” they are called. These gar- 
dens are shelves of earth, cut one above another, 
on the side of a sloping hill. The effect is new 
and pretty ; perhaps we yield to it the latter at- 
tribute in consequence of the former. These 

“coutils” are generally planted with fruit or 
vegetables ; and we may fairly conclude that the 
plan answers, as they are so common in the island. 
We spare the reader a geological analysis of the 

d, feeling assured that if we took the trouble 
to write it, he would not care to read it. 

After the soil we discuss the climate, which is 
80 far connected with the soil, inasmuch as it has 
® Considerable influence on its productions, and 
the soil, in return, has a particular influence upon 








the climate, which is called mild in winter, hot in 
summer. As to the later assertion, we steady old 
English people remark that all places within 
British atmospheric influence appear to be “ hot 
in summer ;” “twere very “strange if Jersey 
should be “co/d in summer!’ But it is hot in 
summer—and very hot, moreover,—and the sky 
is an intense blue, and the glorious sea takes the 


-same deep hue; and there is always a delicious 


breeze coming from that sea, and chasing the 
superfluous heat away. | 

Then Jersey is certainly “ mild in winter "— 
not as mild as some imaginative people would 
have you believe, who declare they can only 
“endure” a fire in the months of January and 
February! We have our own particular notions 
about their not being able to endure the heat of a 
fire ; we would substitute “ expense” for “ heat,”’ 
and we suspect we should be pretty near the 
truth. For our own part, we must say, that we, 
during our Jersey winters, always found a fire very 
eomfortable from November, not earlier, to April, 
or even May. But, nevertheless, Jersey is mild in 
winter. 

Now for the chief town which, as every one 
knows, is St. Helier’s, and a very cheerful place it 
is. The streets, it is true, are narrow; but those 
streets contain plenty of shops, and those shops 
hold all you want, if you have only money to pay 
for the same; for, although people go to Jersey 
for economy, they cannot live there without that 
metal which first tempted the Pheenicians to our 
coasts, and which, judging from the current ex- 
pression of the day, still seems to be in general 
requisition—*“ tin ;”” therefore, what matters it if 
the streets are narrow, when they contain what we 
want ? 

As to the people—-not the English, Irish, and 
Scotch,—but the Jerseyites, the Druidical remains 
seem to prove that the aborigines belonged to the 
Celtic races. The Romans also occupied the island 
for a considerable time; and when their empire in 
Gaul was conquered, and the Franks were subdued 
by the Northmen, or Normans, as they were 
called, Jersey became the residence of the latter, 
whose actions and conquests there were sung and 
chronicled by Wace, the first poet and historian of 
Jersey. Now, these same Normans generally car- 
ried matters with a very high hand, and they did 
not depart from their usual custom in Jersey. 
They established their own laws, and the legal 
authority of the island is the “ Grand Coustumier 
de Normandie,” a work, according to owr British 
legal authority, Blackstone, of “ very great con- 
sideration.” 


‘ Our worthless King John voluntarily granted a 
‘ 2H 
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charter to Jersey, by which twelve “jurats 
coroners” were established to assist the “ bailli” 
in the administration of justice. These “jurats 
coroners” were to be elected for life from among 
the naiives of the island. In cases of importance, 
an appeal is permitted to the Queen in council. 
This charter, and their laws, are still in force, but 
various modifications have from time to time been 
made by the different sovereigns of England. The 
people for whom these laws were framed are an 
honest, frugal, and industrious set (we are speak- 
ing of the Jerseyites, not the British), religious, 
and strict in their observance of the Sabbath. 
They are all of the Protestant faith, no Roman 
Catholic family being of Jersey origin. Each of 
the twelve parishes which the island contains, has 
an episcopal church ; there are also several chapels 
of ease, and several dissenting places of worship. 
The Roman Catholics are chiefly, if not exclu- 
sively, French and Irish, and have increased of late 
years. ‘Two of their chapels exist in St. Helier’s. 

There are various schools established in the 
island—charity schools on a small scale, and the 
Royal College on a large one. At the latter 
establishment an excellent education may be 
obtained at a comparatively small rate; therefore, 
although we hate advice ourselves, and never by 
any chance take it, we are going to bestow a little 
of it on others, and “ advise” people whose in- 
comes are small, and families large, to go to 
Jersey, and get their boys “licked” into shape, 
and drilled into knowledge, at the Royal College 
of Jersey. The building is beautifully and health- 
fully situated on a hill, and commands a splendid 
view of the towns of St. Helier’s and St. Aubin’s, 
so that the budding masculine mind may delight 
in the contemplation of the beauties of nature, 
while conning old Horace and his cotemporaries. 
The revenue of Jersey is greater than those cynics 
who decry the little place may imagine ; and, 
moreover, it is rapidly increasing. It is collected 
under the authority of royal charters, which were 
in the first instance ganted by the sapient James 
the First of England. In 1804, the consolidated 
revenue of Jersey amounted to no more than 
£5,000; in 1849 it had increased to £20,000! 
Cynics, look at that! We won’t say what it ex- 
tends to at present, because, like novel writers, 
we delight to make a mystery and excite an in- 
terest ; so, ye wise cynics, who abuse our little 
island, if you vould know the present revenue 
derived from it, you must even find out the 
same yourselves, and you cannot do better than 
just, by taking a trip over there, give to your 
bodies a modicum of sea air,—to your minds, an 
equivalent amount of Jersey information and finan. 
cial statistics. 

From the foregoing account of the revenue, it 
may fairly be surmised that the trade of the 
island is in a progressive state; and such is the 
case. The imports, of course, consist of all the 
people of the island require for their own use and 
consumption ; the exports comprise cattle, butter, 





etc., and last, not least, pears—the great Jersey 
pears—hundreds of bushels of which are Yearly 
sent to England, and other places, and are justly 
considered a dainty, coming as they do at a time 
of year when native fruit cannot be obtained. The 
price asked for these pears is enormous, £5 
per hundred being demanded and obtained 
for the largest—which, however, it may be re. 
marked, should each of them weigh one pound, or 
even more than that. 

The population of Jersey, like everything else 
there, except the island itself, is on the increase ; 
some years since it extended to 50,000, now it 
considerably exceeds that number. But it is a 
changing population, and just at this present time 
promises to decrease, for a rumour exists in the 
island of an intention of imposing a local tax on 
the British residents. Now, the British residents 
won't stand this, therefore they will leave the 
place ; and, therefore, as we said before, the popu- 
lation may be soon from this cause slightly on the 
decrease, 

We suppose our readers will like to know some. 
thing of the Legislative Assembly, or States. It 
consists then of the Governor, as the representa- 
tive of royalty; the Bailli, who acts as president or 
speaker; 12 Jurats, the 12 Rectors, and the 12 
Constables, who are the representatives of each of 
the 12 parishes. These thirty-six members meet, 
propose, discuss, and enact laws. The Governor 
and Bailli can vote only in certain cases. The 
high legal authorities have seats, but do not vote. 
There are also two Crown lawyers, who may 
advise or dissent from, and address the States in 
any case, 

Now it must not be imagined after all we have 
said, that Jersey is only a trading and legislating 
place; no, forsooth, Jersey has had, and now re- 
tains, military aspirations. Jersey men are many 
of them devotees of the belligerent Mars. Jersey 
has a militia, and a very goodly militia, too,—well 
trained and disciplined men, who, we have no 
doubt, would offer a brave resistance should our 
neighbours, the French, make a twelfth attack on 
the island (they have already perpetrated eleven), 
and rattle away famously with their artillery, &. 


Besides the militia, Jersey (as is of course perfectly 


well known) is garrisoned with the Queen’s 
troops, who occupy Fort Regent, and other mili- 
tary quarters of the island—the artillery (Queen’s 
Royal) being stationed in Elizabeth Castle—a very 
pleasant place in summer, but rather dreary in 
winter, being a complete island at high water, and 
only to be reached on foot at low water by a wet 
and uncomfortable route over the beach. 

We have now redeemed the charge against us 
of writing in Jersey rather than of Jersey; but a 
little more of practical information may be usefal 
—How can we get to Jersey ? 

In many ways ;—by the cargo steamship from 
London direct, which goes every ten days—not 
the pleasantest mode, but ostensibly cheap; we 
say ostensibly cheap, because, in order to be really 
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so, we must make up our minds to be sea-sick the 
whole way, in order not to eat; for the voyage 
round the Straits of Dover occupying a long time 
—some days, in fact, time varying according to 
westher—if we eat, we will disburse more in 
rovisions than would cover the additional passage 
money of the regular line of steamships from Wey- 
moath, Southampton, or Brighton. 
So much for that boat; and now to the other 
modes of transit. First in order comes the Royal 
mail steamships from Southampton—we like to be 


loyal, so we place royalty, even when connected | 


with a steamboat, first. Then we have the Wey- 
mouth route, which, ex passant, it may be re- 
marked, embodies the advantage of a short sea 
passage, some three hours less than the South- 
ampton route. 

Next we have Maple’s boats from Newhaven 
(the Brighton line), and capital boats they are, too, 
with good captains and accommodation; in fact, 
there is no difficulty in getting to Jersey; no diffi- 
culty in getting away again, unless one happens to 
be in debt—in which case he will experience very 
considerable difficulty ; for the tradesmen and trades- 
women, although willing to trust to any amount, 
while their debtors remain on the island, lose their 
beautiful confidence in human nature as soon as 
the above named debtors talk of departure; and, 
to use a homely but very apposite simile, watch 
them “as a cat would watch a mouse ;’’ frequently 
reserving the final spring until the unhappy debtor 
stands exultingly on the pier, ready for, and cer- 
tain of—as he thinks—escape. Then comes his 
enemy, his creditor, down upon him, and he must 
perforce liquidate his debt or debts—or prolong 
his residence in the island. 

But “how to get away”’ is not the first thing a 
traveller thinks of when he reaches a place— 
although, in our own case, from a concatenation of 
unpleasant circumstances, it was almost the first 
thing we thought of on the evening of our arrival 
in Jersey. However, as we sincerely hope others 
may not be similarly circumstanced, we will afford 
a little useful information as to the manner in 
which the traveller may dispose of himself during 
the interval which, in the common course of nature, 
must elapse between his coming to, and departure 
from, the island. 

First of all then, where is he to stop? We 
supvose, if he have friends in Jersey, he will stop 
with them; but, in the other case, if he be a 
wretched, lonely being, wandering about all day, 
with his hands in his pockets, and, as ninety-nine 
men out of a hundred do, looking forward to his 
dinner as the great event of that day, as the wel- 
come “something to do;” then we recommend 
him to go to “Bree’s Hotel,” in Bath-street ; 
where, according to the advertisements, he will get 
“an excellent dinner, either at a table d’hote, or 
ii & private room, at a moderate charge.” In 
lact at this hotel or boardinghouse, every comfort 
can be had which the heart of man (or woman 
either, for the matter of that) can desire. 





There are plenty of hotels besides Bree’s ; lots 
of them, like mushrooms, springing up on all sides ; 
‘‘ The British,’’ “ The Commereial,”” “Le Soleil 
Levant,” &c., &c., of different degrees of cleanli- 
ness—suitable to all pockets and persons ; still 
we say, in friendly advice, go to “ Bree’s.”” 

But perhaps our traveller does not like an hotel 
—perhaps he has brought those veritable encum- 
brances with him, a wife and children; in which 
case an hotel will be too expensive ; he mast have 
lodgings. Very good. He can have lodgings, as 
many as he likes. He may revel in a change of 
lodgings, have fresh quarters every week, and 
yet (should he not make a very lengthened so- 
journ) fail to exhaust the long list of “ lodgings 
to let.” As to price, they may be had from ten 
shillings to three or four guineas per week, the 
rent depending of course on the number of rooms, 
and the style and situation of the same. Asa 
rule, lodgings are cheap—cheaper than in any 
watering place, possessing the same advantages as 
St. Helier’s, which we have visited in England, 

But we are progressing, and mean to suppose 
that our traveller has taken our advice—put up 
first at “ Bree’s,” been well pleased; moved to 
lodgings; been better pleased still—indeed so 
very well pleased that he has decided on becoming 
a resident in the island, and means to take a 
house. 

Now this is an important affair, and he must 
give it important consideration; and consider 
whether he will take a furnished or unfurnished 
house. If the former, he will pay the same for 
the furniture (the hire of it) as for the house. 
Thus a house which will fetch £40 per annum 
unfarnished, will be £80 per annum furnished. 
This is the general rule of the island; and univer- 
sally acted on; although such arrangements are 
open to a little bargaining. In Jersey, as in every 
other place, people mast have their eyes open, and 
remember the proverb, Chacqu'un pour soi; Dieu 
pour tout. 

Very good houses for small families, containing 
eleven or twelve rooms, may be had for about £25 
or £30 British per annum. Some are even less 
than this, but then they must be in the country. 
The neighbourhood of St. Helier’s is the most ex- 
pensive, as being the most convenient locality. 

However, those who don’t object to omnibuses, 
(Jersey has omnibuses) will not find the country 
inconvenient ; for these lumbering ‘‘ twelve insides 
and ten out” traverse every part of it—and then 
we must recollect that no part of “the country” 
can be very far removed from “town,” as St. 
Helier’s is called, when we remember the whole 
extent of the island, 

Now we have given the rent of houses for small 
families—but, we don’t mean it to be understood 
that there are no others in the island; for there 


are grand houses, and very grand houses, te be 


had—a few of them; and there are besides plenty 

of medium domiciles, something between the 

“very grand’’ and the “ small family” affairs, aud 
2u2 
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these we faucy are the most useful class after all ; 
and their rents vary between £40 and £60 
per annum, unfurnished of course. 

Supposing our traveller, therefore, to have got 
as far as his house, we imagine he will want a ser- 
vant. These functionaries may be obtained in 
Jersey, of all prices, sizes, and ages; from the 
“ Marchioness,”’ whose height is three feet no- 
thing, and whose value is estimated at one shilling 
per week, to the combination of “ good plain cook 
and maid of all work,” who considers herself and 
her services worth £12 per annum. From eight 
to ten pounds, however, is the average amount of 
wages to servants in the island; and for the latter 
sum a very decent “help” may be obtained, who 
will do every thing you desire her to do, and not 
expect to spend more than three evenings in the 
week from home, besides “her Sunday!” We 
had one Frenchwoman as “ help,’’ who struck for 
seven evenings in the week “for herself.” We 
yielded the point, and ske pined for an eighth / 
which, not being able to accomplish, she relin- 
quished her situation. But then, to be sure, she 
was a Frenchwoman. 

As to the salubrity of St. Helier’s, doctors 
differ on the subject. With some people the place 
agrees well enough; others cannot bear its re- 
laxing properties. The higher ground is the 
healthier ; and we should advise all who go there 
in a debilitated state, to choose their residence in 
an elevated situation. 

And now, having discussed the useful, we gladly 
turn to the ornamental attributes of the island. 
The whole place is intersected with beautiful walks 
and drives, generally of rather a wild and rugged 
character. Valleys, whose sloping sides are either 
cultivated in the hanging “coutils,” or covered 


with the purple blooming heath, and serving as a | 


pasturage for the goats which abound in Jersey. 
These drives are not generally very well timbered ; 





you may pass through long and shady avenues of | 


trees, but there are not many which attain the | 


magnificent growth of trees in England. 

But although Jersey cannot boast much of its 
trees, it may be very justly proud of its flowers. 
Heliotropes of gigautic size ; fuschias, geraniums, 
—all are exquisite; of more brilliant colouring 


| 





than in England, and all raised with little care, 
The climate and the soil act as gardeners, and 
very excellent gardeners (in the mere culture of 
flowers), do they prove to be. 

There are no rivers in Jersey, as may be supposed 
from the restricted dimensions of the island. [pn 
the valleys we noticed running streams of clear 
pure water. In the winter, these streams are, of 
course, very much swollen, bat the most active 
imagination could not even then construe them 
into anything approaching to rivers. Fresh water 
springs abound in the island; and from these, 
through the medium of wells, the Jerseyites are 
supplied with the fluid material for boiling their 
kettles and slaking their thirst. 

One word more in description of Fort Regent, 
the principal fortification in the island. The cost 
we have named elsewhere. It is magnificently 
situated above the harbour, and its cannon could 
sweep both sea and land for many a mile round, 
From the broad ramparts we have splendid views 
of St. Clement’s and St. Aubio’s bays, the town 
of St. Helier’s, and the extending country. Un. 
derneath the Fort there is said to be a subterra. 
nean chamber (if, indeed, such a place may be 
called a chamber), large enough to contain all the 
women and children of the island, who, in case of 
its being besieged, would be safely stowed away 
there, while their sterner companions would be 
over head, peppering away at the enemy. One 
inestimable advantage Fort Regent possesses—it 
can never be without fresh water. A well of im- 
mense depth supplies the place. The entrance to 
the mouth of this well is by a long subterranean 
rocky passage, leading from the barrack square. 

As we steamed into the harbour of St. Heliers, 
on our first visit to Jersey, we were very much 
struck with the massive grandeur of Fort Regent, 
aud we mentally decided, that he would indeed be 
bold who would provoke the hustility of its 
battery. 

We have now, we believe, said all we have to 
say about Jersey. We would add, let those who 
feel inclined go to the island; and while imbibing 
its pure sea-breezes, and admiring its pretty 
scenery, test for themselves the truth of our 
report. 
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** Sir, we had talk.""—Dr. Johnson, 


ns Retter be an outlow than not free.”—Jean Paul, the Only One. 
guint honourablest part of talk is to give the occasion ; and then to moderate agaiv, and pass to somewhat else.”—Lord 


THE INDUSTRIAL CULTURE OF WOMEN. | commonplace with me, in conversation and other- 


Ax improved education, literary, industrial, and | wise, and it is a topic which has so often slipped 
moral, for the Better Half of the race is, and, ever | into these columns, half unawares, from my pen, 
since I thought at all, always has been, such a | that no one who reads this will need to be told how 
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strongly I feel the necessity whichexists for widen- 
ing (what, in a former paper on the Domestic Re- 
lations of Literary Men, I called) “ the spiritual 
trysting-ground ” of the sexes, by extending the 
benefits of a much more varied and robust mental 
training to girls than is now conventionally accor- 
ded tothem. As far as my observation goes, the 
most cultivated and conscientious men and women 
(out-of the pale of purely sectarian prejudice) are 
quite of accord upon this subject in the general. 
Those who cannot bear to hear of a better edu- 
cation for women are for the most part meu of the 
world who know tvo much to believe in anything 


d, and that loathsome class of men whom 


Shelley had in his eye in the verse— 


Things whose trade is over ladies 
To lean, and flirt, aud stare, and simper, 
Till all that is divine in woman 
Grows cruel, courteous, cold, inhuman, 
Crucified ’twixt a smile and whimper. 


Non ragioniam di lor. Such creatures are rarely 
converted, rarely reached with any touch of a 
sound moral criticism. The hope of the world is 
in the gradual extinction of the breed. But there 
are other men, who are accessible to common 
sense and kind feeling ; and there are thousands of 
women, in these times, when the complications of 
civilisation are teaching the sex the urgent need of 
multiplying independent sources of happiness, if 
they would be happy at all, who are prepared to 
change a general into a special interest in such a 
question as Industrial Culture for Women. 

It is true that real danger attaches to any at- 
tempt to deal with the interests of women as if 
they were separate from those of men. It is true 
that female advocacy in general is distinguished by 
8 personal tone, which, where there is not sufficient 
power of mentally changing places in the reader to 
get it allowed for, is unpleasant and deferring. It 
is true, also, that some degree of the ridiculous 
hangs over the “ earnestness” of most ** earnest ” 
women. A vulgar-minded woman in earnest is the 
very Fiend. No man is ever so devoured by the 
“cause” he espouses. Her seriousness is more 
than devotional, be the occasion ever so small, 
Martyrs jest on the scaffold, and heroes on the 
brink of action, but propagandist women of aver- 
age mould, never. Their work is “sacramental. 
Tempt them not with Joe Miller and such like 
carnal pomps and vanities, lest you be sent about 
your business with “‘ Away, slight man!” and find 
“ Is’t possible ?” no answer. Much of their advo- 
cacy, accordingly, takes the shape of complaint, 
and sometimes of downright objurgation. They 
write in their own behalf as if they were trampled, 
betrayed, conspired against on all hands ; as if men 
were all “tyrants,” and could with a lift of the 
finger get them rid of all that “ custom ”’ is charged 
with doing to their social disadvantage. Men, of 
course, resent this. An ordinary Briton hears him- 
self branded as a woman’s “‘ tyrant ’’ with aston- 
ishment. He is conscious only of the kindest feel- 
lugs towards the sex. Probably, certainly if he 





have the soul of a gentleman, he can recall situa- 
tions in his lifetime in which he has taken silent, 
thankless pains, or made silent, thankless sacrifices 
of feeling or interest, in behalf of women, merely 
from natural chivalry of heart, which is quite incon- 
sistent with the “tyrant ” hypothesis. He looks 
at an English lady, with a kind husband and 
affluent “surroundings,” and half asks himself, 
fretted and worn by business,—Is there in the 
world a creature so much to be envied as a_ well- 
to-do Englishwoman? An ordixary Briton looks 
no farther. He shelves all “ woman’s questions ” 
as nuisances, and pursues the old tracks of thought 
and action without misgiving in all that relates to 
the sex. If part of his blindness be selfish, let it 
be confessed that a snarling, quarrelsome advocacy 
is not the thing to anoint his eyes. 

All woman’s advocacy of women’s needs is, of 
course, not of this character. There are ladies who, 
like Mrs. Jameson and Harriet Martineau, labour- 
ing to better the culture, and widen the social 
sphere of their own sex, know very well that there 
is no “conspiracy” to “keep them down ;” that 
all advocacy of the claims of women, as separate 
from the interests of men, is liable to run into 
unfairness, and is sure to seem unamiable; that 
men, not less than themselves, are in these matters 
entangled in meshes of “ custom,” to the weaving of 
which they were unconscious parties, and to the 
breaking of which frank, friendly concert, in the 
drawing-room and the market-place, not less than 
in the journal and the lecture room, is necessary ; 
and that the only advocacy which is likely to 
“tell,” must be at once genial in its tone and 
practical in its drift. On the other hand, there 
are men who are ready to “ meet” the women half- 
way” (as the phrase is), in this matter of an 
improved education, and extended sphere for their 
Sex. 

The practical questions concerning women, 
which most urgently press upon our attention, do 
not require that we should settle, before dealing 
with them, any abstract questions about the capa- 
city of women. My own private opinion may be, 
that they are not, and never will be, equal to men ; 
that the broad outlines upon which the social 
edifice of the future will be reared, are irrevocably 
marked out in what we already kuow of the rela- 
tive characters of the sexes; that the normal 
position of the woman is one of dependence upon 
the man—all this I may, and I think I may add, 
all this I do think. But I am satisfied that there 
are remains of barbarous modes of feeling in all, 
even the best, of the conventional modes of treat- 
ing women ; that the ills of our competitive indus- 
trial polity, and badly social intercourse, 
press most hardly upon’ them, and that their freer 
action is the appointed means for healing some of 
our social wounds. To this end, they must be- 
come more’ independent. And they will do so. 
Providence has taken this matter out of our 
hands. The enormous number of unmarried 
women is one of the most positive, unquestionable 
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signs of our perverted civilisation. Inevitably, 
these woman will press into the ranks of existing 
occupations, as far as they can, and by degrees, 
they will find quite new spheres of industry. That 
women should have more fields of industry thrown 
open to them, is an idea as old as good Dr. Watts, 
who, in his “‘ Tractate on Education,” puts down, 
in the plainest words, an opinion which has even 
now to defend itself as if it were a new thing. 
There is, in truth, no lack of authorities. My 
readers are, I hope, no strangers to the noble, 
earnest, yet temperate discussion on “‘ The Sin of 
Great Cities,” (a name for which, I believe, we are 
indebted to this author,) in which is set the sweet 
story of Gretchen, in the ‘ Companions of my 
Solitude,” of Mr. Arthur Helps, published in 1851. 
From that discussion I take the liberty of extract- 
ing a few passages :— 


I spoke, for instance, of the cause that poverty was of this 
sin. Now, women do not equally partake with men in the 
general poverty of a land, but they have to endure an undue 
proportion of it, by reason of many employments being 
closed to them, so that the sex, which is least able and least 
fitted to seek for employment by going from home, finds the 
means of employment at home most circumscribed. 

I cannot but think that this is a mismanagement which has 
proceeded, like many others, from a wrong appreciation of 
women’s powers. If they were told that they could do many 
more things than they do, they would do them. As at 
present educated, they are, for the most part, thoroughly 
deficient in method. Bat this surely might be remedied by 
training. ° If we consider the nature of the 
intellect of women, we really can see no reason for the 
restrictions laid upon them in the choice of employments. 
They possess talents of al] kiuds. Government, to be sure, 
is athing not fit for them, their fond prejudices coming 
often in the way of justice. Direction, also, they would 
want, not baving the same power, I think, of imagination 
tht men have, nor the same method, as I observed before. 
Bui |:ow well women might work under direction. In how 
many ways, where tact and order alone are required, they 
might be employed; and also, in how many higher ways 
where talent is required. There is always 
such a belief in what is mechanical, that men of ordinary 
minds cannot assure themselves that anything is done, unless 
something palpable is before them, unless they can refer to 
a legislative act, or unless there is a building, an institution, 
A NEWSPAPER, or some visible thing which illustrates the 
principle. 


What has set me upon this track of observation 
is a circumstance which confers upon the topic of 
Industrial Culture for Women the interest of 
practicalness and tangibility. It has, I find, its 
“newspaper” in London! From the “ office,” in 
“Princes Street, Cavendish Square’? (—Caven- 
dish Square, near which “ Ann and her mother were 
walking one day,” in “Original Poems for Infant 
Minds”—), I have had sent to me “ The Waver- 
ley Journal,” conducted by women; which, I find, 
is in hands at once graceful and energetic. There 
seems to be nothing blatant or explosive about it. 
I notice amorg the contributors’ names Anna 
Mary Howitt and Theodosia Trollope ; and, among 
the articles without name, I unhesitatingly trace 
one to the pen of our greatest female social critic. 
“The Moral of the Story,”—a deduction from the 
Glasgow “ tragedy,” could only have been written 





by the authoress of ‘“ Deerbrook,” the lady to 
whom we are indebted for some of the noblest 
articles in the Datly News. 

I presume, now the question of new occupations 
for women has its fortnightly ‘‘organ,”* it wij] 
commence a policy more or less aggressive, ‘Tye 
subject is one which might excuse almost any 
amount of aggression, for it is not one of woman’s 
rights, but of woman’s needs, Finching, as ql 
men do, from the idea of women working for sub- 
sistence, we have shut our eyes to the stern facts 
of the case as they grew, and at this moment 
there is not a population in the world where so 
many women are, proportionally, unsexed by toil 
to which they are driven because no better was 
provided, or handed over to the streets to perish, 
as in that of England. 

Willing to press into the service of the cause of 
fit employment. for unmarried women any re. 
spectable testimony, [ will quote a preguant para- 
graph from Mr. De Quincey (Autobiographic 
Sketches, Vol. II.). Mr. De Quincey refers only 
to literature, but in the passages italicised, the 
bearing is wide enough to reach any kind of 
occupation suited to the hand and brains of 
ladies :-— 


To me, it appears that it would have been better far had 
Miss Wordsworth condescended a little to the ordinary mode 
of pursuing literature; better for her own happiness if she 
had been a blue stocking ; or, at least, if she had been, in 
good earnest, a writer for the press, with the pleasant cares 
and solicitudes of one who has some litile ventures, as it 
were, on that vast ocean. 

We all know with how womanly and serene a temper 
literature has been pursued by Joanna Baillie, by Miss Mit- 
ford, and other women of admirable genius—with how 
absolutely no sacrifice or loss of feminine dignity, they have 
cultivated the profession of authorship; and, if we could 
hear their report, I have no doubt that the little cares of 
correcting proofs, and the forward looking solicitudes con- 
nected with the mere business arrangements of new pnhlica- 
tions would be numbered amongst the minor pleasures of life. 
. « « « « Mrs. Johnstone, of Edinburgh, has pursued 
the profession of literature—the noblest of professions, and 
the only one open to both sexes alike—with even more assi- 
duity, and as @ DAILY occupation; and, I have every reason 
to believe, with as much benefit to her own happiness as to the 
instraction and amusement of her readers; for the petty 
cares of authorship are agreeable, and its serious cares are 
ennobling. More especially useful is such an occupation to 
a woman without children, and without prospective resources ; 
resources in objects that involve hopes growing and unfulfi'led. 
It is too much to expect of any woman (or man either) that 
her mind should support itself in a pleasurable activity under 
the drooping energies of life by resting on the past or on the 
present ;—some interest in reversion, some subject of hope 
from day to day must be called in, to reinforce the animal 
Sountains of good spirits. 


I quote this, not to recommend literature as a 
profession to women, for as many (men and 
women, too,) as are fit for it, already find their 





* It has also its own proper literature. Chapman and 
Hall have just issued an octavo volume, “ The Industrial 
and Social Position of Women in the Middle and Lower 
Ranks,” which, published anonymously, is a fine specimen of 
those labours of love and conscience in which our literatare 
increasingly abounds. 
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way to magazines and publisher’s counters; but, 
for its application to the moral importance of em- 

which involves hopes and fears and little 
Isbours to women without “ incumbrance.” 





THE ACCREDITED INCREDIBLE. 


Iw the course of a week’s reading, and going about, 
one is sure to have his moral generalisations startled 
from their propriety by things which, as the Creed 
seys, “are most certainly to be believed,” and which 
yet seem so outrageous as to defy all human capa- 
city of belief. Nothing is better accredited than 
the incredible in moral history. ‘This has struck 
me with renewed force lately apropos of the trou- 
bles in India. From private letters, I have gathered 
details of cruelty to women, at the hearing of which 
strong men turn pale. I have seen a muscular 
fellow, six feet high, listen to them, and watched 
the muscles of his cheek fall like those of one 
wearied by long night watching. Asfor me, I am 
neither muscular nor six feet high, but 1 was ac- 
costed by a friendthe other day with the excla- 
mation that there seemed “ nothing left” of me— 
when all that had been deducted from my ordinary 
mich had been deducted solely by an anecdote of 
the Indian rebellion. It was an incident of cruelty 
toa woman which has not foundits way into the 
newspapers. I am skilful, I believe, in saying ex- 
ceptional things, but by no periphrasis whatever, by 
no touch of art, could I tell this story. The puzzle 
of this and similar cases is that you cannot dismiss 
them by saying, in the commonplace of the voca- 
bulary of horrors,—a fiend must have done it / 
Because it is obvious that a man must have planned 
#. A “fiend’’ sustains no relation towards a 
woman which would make it possible for such 
ideas to enter his head. He lacks the first essen- 
tial for inventing the horror. 

That men may be unkind to women is a fact 
which we may take note of every day of our lives. 
There is wife-beating, there is desertion, there is 
ill temper. We are all angry with our idols some- 
times; but in men of common mould the reaction 
is almost instantaneous, and the fiercest fires of 
wrath are soon drowned in floods of» tenderness. 
Still, the natural instinct of sexual kindness may 
be in abeyance in the best of us. ‘That we can 
understand, But what we cannot understand, and 
God forbid that ever we should, is the inverted ac- 
tion of the instinct in alliance with cruelty. Yet, 
it is well accredited in its effects, constituting, as 
they do, some of the most dreadful passages in the 
records of the attested impossible. 

Alisoa quotes from the Marquis Custine, the son 
of the lady, an interesting anecdote of the Reign of 
Terror. ‘When Madame de Custine,” he says, 
“ appeared on the stair, on leaving the Courts, a 
Savage cry arose in the mob; the voc ferations of 
the people and their gestures showed that they 
were preparing to murder heronthe spot. If she 
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had sunk down, she would have been instantly 
torn in pieces ; even the appearance of faltering 
would have proved fatal. Uncertain whether to 
advance or recede, she hesitated a moment, and the 
people were just springing forward to seize her, 
whenan unknown woman in the erowd secretly 
pressed her hand, and, taking the child which she 
carried in her arms from her breast, gave it to her 
with the words, ‘ Return it at the bottom of the 
stair.’ She did so, and, protected by the infant 
citizen, escaped unhurt; and gave back the child, 
but she never saw her deliverer more.” This we 
all sympathise with. The privilege of helplessness 
and innocence protecting a woman who carries a 
baby is quite a matter of course. But I now 
quote this little story of normal human nature 
to place it in opposition to another story, also 
from the Reigu of Terror, which belongs to the 
Accredited Incredible. I read, over and over 
again, distrusting my eyes, that under Carrier, at 
Nantes,—‘“ Five hundred children of both sexes, 
the elder of whom was not fourteen years old, 
were, on one occasion, led out to the same spot to 
be shot. Repeated fusillades cut them down. 
Never was so deplorable a spectacle witnessed, 
the littleness of their stature caused most of the 
bullets, at the first discharge, to fly over their 
heads; they broke their bonds, rushed into the 
ranks of the executioners, clung round their knees, 
and, with supplicating hands and agonised looks, 
sought for mercy. Nothing could soften these 
assassins; they put them to death even when 
lying at their feet.” Here again, we are turned 
adrift into the wild waters of the inconceivably 
horrible. Just now, we had a mad crowd respect- 
ing the presence of a child in a woman's arm; 
now we have assassins shooting down five hundred 
children at once,—and yet not at once, for it must 
have been after several fusillades, amidst shrieks, 
and contortions, and blood. Here and there it 
would happen that the same child would have to 
be shot at twice or thrice; a little thing with a 
broken arm would come shrieking to a soldier's 
foot ; a girl, unhurt by the first discharge, would 
turn screaming to her brother drowned in blood ; 
some would faint and be killed while insensible ; 
and—men did all this. Unquestionable men. 
Two legs; two arms; two eyes; heart, brain, and 
all the rest, and many of them fathers. No doubt, 
too, they ate their next meal in due course, as 
usual. O, how we should welcome the investigator 
who falsified facts like these ! 

A touch of the ludicrous sometimes mingles, 
though not to lessen it, with the horror and shame 
of the Accredited Incredible. 1 can only quote 
from memory the well-known anecdote concerning 
the Queen of Spain's legs. Her Majesty of Spain 
was once—iay be still, for what I know—pre- 
sumed to have no visible legs. To see them was 
death without benefit of clergy. It fell upon a 
day that the queen, riding out, got the invisible 
member on one side—left or right I wot not— 
entangled in the stirrup, and fell. Dragged along 
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536 TWENTY-SEVEN YEAKS OF A COSMOPOLITE’S LIPE. 


by the horse, her death seemed certain. A cavalier 
present, knowing the law on the Royal Leg Ques- 
tion, but forgetting it or defying it in the interest 
of common humanity, sprang forward, and saved 
the life of a woman, and that woman his Queen. 
If my recollection is accurate, this gentleman was 
executed for Lis courage. To have not only seen 
the Queen’s leg, but to have touched it, was death, 


and no intercession of hers could save him. That | 


is my recollection, but I have a faint doubt 
whether the poor fellow may uot have had his 


punishment commuted intu banishwent, imprison. 
ment, or some other tender mercy. I have how. 
ever, a strong belief that the tale is well attested. 


+ If it should be otherwise, why, so much the detter 





for the facts. If it really is true, it is one of the 
most revolting instances of that Accredited Jy. 
credible which turns up in History and Biography 
so often as to make us ready to exclaim, when 
some question is to be settled by an appeal to 


| “human nature,”—** Yes, it is all very well to 
. appeal—but what /s human nature ?” 


TWENTY-SEVEN YEALKS OF 


A COSMOPOLITE'S LIFE, 


BEING 


PAGES OF ADVENTURE AND TRAVEL. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


MASSULIPATAM. 


Turee nights and two days of unspeakable 
misery; on the evening of the third the Isadora 
came to an anchor, and the captain, pointing to a 
long narrow range of what looked like bushes in 
the distance, informed us that that was Massuli- 
patam. He might as well have called it Hong 
Kong or Greenland, or anything else, for all that 
we could see that bore the slightest semblance to 
land, much less to a large and pepulous town ; 
and a good three hours’ row, in an open boat, was 
a treat in perspective to one of the ladies who 
landed here; the other two were to proceed 
with the vessel to Vezogapatam. ‘The captain 
landed us in his own boat, and though the Lascars 
pulled manfully and well, they were thoroughly 
exhausted before the boat moored alongside a very 
ricketty old pier, close beneath the fort gates ; and 
by the time we planted foot upon ¢erra firma, 
night had set in, and the whole was enveloped in 
darkness. The fort gates were shut, but by 
walking round under the ramparts, we were told 
that we might reach the town, some three miles 
distant inland, over a perfect ocean of loose hot 
sand. The captain remained, and slept in his 
boat, taking charge of our luggage till the morning. 
As for poor Mrs. G. aud myself, we had no alter- 
native but to walk with the very faint prospect 
before us, at such a late hour, of meeting with 
any kind of conveyance. Even a donkey would 
have proved a windfall. With stout hearts, how- 


ever, we set forth upon our weary pilgrimage, and | 


we had barely rounded the fort walls, and entered 
upon a vast tract of sand, when, by good fortune, 
we encountered Mrs. G.’s husband, on horseback, 
followed by an empty palanquin, into which Mrs. 
G., nothing loath, stepped, and the happy couple 





a 


proceeded homewards at a rapid pace, leaving the | 


poor pilgrim to trudge it out as best he might in 
weary solitude. In after years of travel, I have 
often encountered hardships which were barely 
sufferable, but the sufferings of this night would 
not admit of the slightest comparison. 

Fancy yourself more than ankle deep in par- 
boiled gravelly sand, with nothing better thana 
pair of thin pumps aud light socks to protect 
your feet ; imagine, that at every dozen steps you 
came unexpectedly on some brambles, or worse still, 
a pitfall dug out by hungry jackalls, the night 
pitch dark, and no decided pathway to indicate 
whether you were pursuing the right road, or 
walking back again, or performing an indefinite 
number of circles ou a horrible desolation, where 
the stillness of death reigned around, only inter- 
rupted by the melancholy howl of troops of raven- 
ous jackalls, or the equally dismal screech of the 
hoot owl: give yourself two hours of this kind of 
work, even though it be only in imagination, and 
then, perchance, you may form the ghost of a 
conception of the reality of my sufferings, -both 
bodily and mental, on that hideous occasion. 

As a natural result, 1 very soon irrecoverably 
lost both shoes and stockings;.as an equaliy 
natural sequel, my feet were lacerated and blis- 
tered, to say nothing to some half-score thorns 
which had penetra'ed from a vile prickly pear 
leaf, that I had inadvertently trod upon. Iu 
addition to all this, I was parched with thirst, and 
hungry, and faint. To sit down and give in the 
battle, was only to accept of a fearful alternative, 
for so sure as I fell asleep, so surely would I have 
been devoured by the jackalls that kept prowling 
about me. So I shouted and sang manfully, and 
putting every nerve to the test, waded on through 
that sea of desolation and sand, till at last, thauk 
heavens, a something dark on the horizon indi- 
cated my approach to vegetation of some descrip- 
tion. The first living soul I encountered was 4 
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sepoy of the 47th regiment, who was so much 


uired time and explanation before I couid glean | 


any information as to my whereabouts. Ounce in 

session of the facts, however, this Samaritan 
(unlike bis Bengalese brethren of the present day) 
at once conducted me to my friends’ house, where 









astonished at this sudden encounter, that it re- | 


absorbing work of travels, with both feet resting 
comfortably upon the soft cushion of another chair, 
the punkah at work over head, the pleasant sound 


' of water trickling over the tallies, the delicious 


I arrived, footsore and weary, soon after mid- | 
fearfully hot and unhealthy land winds. Moreover, 
The family had long since retired to rest; not | 


night. 


so, however, the faithful old butler, who had long 
aud anxiously been expecting my arrival; for it 
had been known that the vessel was in the offing. 


A bottle of well iced Hodgson’s ale, a capital cold | 


supper, a foot bath, and a night cap of undeniable 
punch, soon set matters to rights, aud I suored 
peacefully beneath linen sheets long before the 
hour hand pointed to 2 a.m. 

It was late next morning before 1 woke toa 
cousciousness of my whereabouts; my friends, 
acquaiuted with my over-night’s disasters, had 
refrained from disturbing my slumbers, and mean- 
while all my traps had been fetched up from the 
sea side, and were ranged in apple-pie order in 
the room allotted for my accommodation. 

Pleasant and airy was the house occupied by 
my guardian, surrounded by a vast compound, im- 
preguably hedged in with the prickly pear; it 
boasted of many stately trees, principally tama- 
rinds, aud it gave fair promise of many a day’s 
pleasant sport, as flocks of wild ducks resorted 
during the monsoon to a large tank at the further 
extremity of the compound, and partridges, quails, 
and wild pigeons were abundant at all seasons of 
the year. 

But to counterbalance all this, the heat was so 
fearfully intense for nine mouths in the year, that 


noné but a lunatic would have ventured out in it | 


for the sake of sport. An hour or two altcr day 
break, and the same in the evening, was «aii the 
opportunity afforded for sport ; nevertheless, in tis 
brief space, we sometimes coutrived to bag a 
foriken, one of the tinest and most sensible birds 
a sportsman could wish to bag—fine as regards 
flavour, sensible as regards size; but they were 
terribly shy, and difficult to get at. Many a 
weary mile have I crawled along tie sand, aud 
after all, perhaps, lost the chance of getting withiu 
shot range. 

But to return to the climate. Sierra Leone, I 
should imagine, can be the only rival to Massuli- 
patam. Guarded as our house was from heat by 
all the contrivances that civilisation had introduced 
into India, such as lofty rooms, cool chunam or 
lime, cuscuss blinds to doors and rooms—still 
would the hot wind penetrate like the blast from 
a furnace, till you felt yourself shrivel up like a 
herring under the process of being smoke dried. 
So long as the cuscuss tallies were kept well 
saturated with water, the atmosphere indoors was 
delightful. Seated in luxurious Indian undress 
(which with us consisted of shirt, drawers, and 
uothing else), newspaper in hand, or else some 





odour of the cuscuss, and the delightful freshness 
of the air, that changed its nature, as it were, in 
penetrating through the damp grass—these were 
unspeakable luxuries during the prevalence of the 


additional zest was derivable from the small table 
standing by one’s elbow, whereon were ranged 
glasses aud decanters, well cooled in saltpetre, 
covered over with damp cloths; sundry plates of 
fruit aud spice nuts, a box of mild Manillas, and a 
few books and papers ranged conveniently, so that 
no bodily exertion was requisite to reach anything 
required. This was all very fiue and comfortable 


for the indolent (and this latter class included 


almost all the military and the ladies), but the 
poor civilians had hot work of it. Compelled as 
they were to attend courts and cutcherries, 
crowded to excess by native officials and prisoners 
—to say nothing of the exposure ea route to and 
from these offices, to the fiery blasts of this Indian 
khamseen ; and despite all the precautions of 
tallies, blinds, punkahs, etc., they were literally 
nearly stewed alive, and returned homeward of 
an eveniug completely worn out, aud fagged by the 
day’s work. 

Then there came the evening ride or drive, 
and twice a-week the bands of the two native in- 
fautry regiments (the 29th aud 47th) played, pro 
bono publico, on the parade ground. Thither lan- 
guid and sickly looking ladies and children resorted, 
although the glare and heat of the day still con- 
tinued intense, and the refraction from the hot sand 
almost insufferable; notwithstanding these draw- 
backs, all the Eurupean community managed to as- 
semble here, saving only such unfortunates as 
chanced to be on the sick list. As darkness set 
in, heavy dews commenced falling, and the hot 
wind subsided for awhile. Sometimes a faint sea 
breeze favoured us with its welcome and refresh- 
ing breath ; but oftener there was a perfect void 
of all air, and then the unlucky Massulipatamites 
might safely reckon upon a sleepless night, a toss- 
ing, suffocating, flea-bitten, mosquito-mad driven 
night, with the blood at fever heat, and eyeballs 
fiery, and starting out of our aching heads. 

Seven, p.m., was the usual dinner bour, and 
previous to dinner being served, the family and 
assembled guests usually sat out in the front ve- 
randah, which was entirely in the dark ; this pre- 
caution was indispensable, especially in the months 
of September and October, when the influx of in- 


_ sects, whose size, classification, and numbers were 


veritably legion, was equivalent almost to all the 
plagues of Egypt. No sooner was dinner au- 
nounced, and candles placed on the table, than the 
snowy white table-cloth was literally darkened by 
swarms of inyaders. With all despatch and every 
precaution, rarely was soup discussed without a 
green bug or two flying into savoury soup plate, 
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and forthwith rendering it unpalatable beyond de- | 


scription. Cockroaches and grasshoppers, beetles 
of many sizes and descriptions, flies, gnats, mos- 
quitoes, white ants, and other iusects innumerable 
invaded every dish and every wine-glass. No 
sooner was the brimming tumbler of well cooled 
Hodgson’s ale raised to the lips, than half a score 
of these loathesome creatures fell struggling with 
the froth. Now and then, some larger grasshopper 
flew with startling force right against your eye, or 
got entangled in the hair, whilst bats kept whirl- 
ing round and round in unpleasant proximity to our 
heads. All our remedies, saving utter darkness, 
were of no avail, and the heat was so intense as to 
preclude the possibility of dining with closed 
doors. Asa mere matter of form, and an indis- 
pensable necessity, dinner was discussed as speedily 
as possible, and, only too glad to be rid of these 
torments, we hurried back again to the darkness of 
the front verandah ; there, in the obscurity, to 
discuss the dessert and wines, and hold conversa- 
tion sweet—such as any local events, or the latest 
news from the Presidency, offered as a topic. But 
it was only during the two months above mentioned 
that we were subjected to this plague of insects; 
when the monsoons fairly set in, and the heavy 
rains pattered against window and roof, then, mal 
gré damp and miasma, we contrived sometimes to 
make ourselves snug and comfortable in-doors, 
and oftentimes turned the more congenial atmo- 
sphere of night into day. 

I remember one night, soon after our arrival at 
Massulipatam, and when I had been more than 
usually annoyed by the visitation of mosquitoes 
and insects, that I took a very foolish revenge, the 
results of which had very nearly proved fatal to 
myself, if not to the whole household. Vainly 
had I endeavoured to court sleep ; notwithstanding 
mosquito gauze and wide spread windows, through 
the former penetrated my tormentors, whilst 
through the latter not even a breath of air strayed 
to cool my fevered frame. Ultimately, out of 
sheer despair, I got up and lit a cigar, and lolling 
out of the window, contemplated the serene beauty 
of that intensely calm, but suffocating moonlight 
night. The scene was certainly beautiful; not a 
breath stirred even the topmost branches of the 
stateliest cocoa-nut trees ; the grotesque and varied 
shadows upon earth, the clear and cloudless sky, 
and the intense stillness of the hour inspired me 
with a momentary gift of poetry; I was on the 
very point of committing to paper, perhaps for 
imperishable fame, some magnificent stanzas, dic- 
tated by the picture before me, when, alas! an in- 
terruption came in a most unwelcome form. Like 
the student of old, who had perpetrated the two 
first lines of some famous poem in embryo, and 
had written— 


The sun’s perpendicular height 
Illumined the depths of the sea, 


when being suddenly called away, a friend finished 
it off for him with— 
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And the fishes, beginuing to sweat, 
Cried, “ Hang it, how hot we shall be!” 


so I, in the moment of inspiration, had composed - 


O’er the still earth not e’en one zephyr’s sigh 
Wakes up a symphony midst palm trees high : 


when agreen bug flew slap into my eye. Yes— 
I caught him, and sentenced him to be blown away 
with gunpowder. The speedier to accomplisi this 
I ransacked my cupboard in search of empty pow. 
der canisters, and finding one that I thought pretty 
nigh empty, or at least containing only a sufficiency 
to blow mine enemy to atoms, I threw the abo. 
minable insect in, and after it my lighted cigar ! 

The next moment, and there ensued an explo. 
sion that, of a truth, shook the house to its foun- 
dations. After a few seconds of stupefaction, I 
found myself sprawling upon the floor, with a 
severe wound in. the forehead, from which the 
blood was flowing freely ; amongst other things the 
candle had been knocked over and shivered to 
pieces, so that I had to grope my way as best I 
could to the door in the dark, and; unfastening it, 
admit the frightened inmates of the house, who 
had rushed in this direction, guided by the explo- 
sion, to learn the nature and results of this mishap. 
Ladies and gentlemen, children and servants, male 
and female,—there they stood a company of half 
sleepy, thoroughly alarmed people, vaguely specu- 
lating upon the causes of felo de se. Nor were 
their suspicious one whit shaken when I presented 
myself before them, with a face blackened by pow- 
der, and garments literally sopping in blood. A 
basin of cold water and a sponge soon revealed 
the whole extent of damage; which, under the 
circumstances, was trifling; a glass of sherry and 
water sufficiently recovered me to enable me to re- 
late my adventure. I need hardly say that, at 
concluding it, instead of eliciting sympathy, I be- 
came the unfortunate object of universal indigna- 
tion. Even the very servants gave way to mur- 
murings. Next morning, the canister, or rather 
shattered portions of it were picked up in the 
garden under my window ; had one of these struck 
me in the forehead, I must have closed my career 
on the spot. The same invisible shadow of mercy 
—yet visible, too, when 1 call things to mind— 
was then, as it has often since been, my shield 
and protection. . 

I had another narrow escape of my life at Mas- 
sulipatam. One day when I had strayed, towards 
dusk, to the further extremity of our compound, 
where brushwood and prickly pear grew in impene- 
trable copses, I suddenly came upon a wolf— 
rather a rare brute to encounter in these parts, 
but which, nevertheless, had somehow or other 
taken up his quarters hereabouts. Uncertain as 


to his ravenous intentions, or to the number of 
his family, I candidly confess that I gave what is 
vulgarly termed leg-bail, nor did I pause for a 
second until I reached the house, and communi- 
cated the tidings to two or three young officers 
who had been dining with us that day. We im- 
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mediately resolved upon achase battue, aud, whilst | 


in the act of bringing my rifle, by some unaccount- 
able awkwardness I pulled the trigger, and the 

‘ece went off; the ball carrying away the peak of 

my cap, and passing clean through the ceiling. 
This proved a caution in after life with respect to 
the management of fire arms which I have never 
neglected. Most fortunately the house was a 
single story one; else there is no saying whom | 
might have injured. ‘The messrooms of the 47th 
and 29th were favourite resorts of a forenoon. 
Sometimes we went there in palkees, sometimes 
on pony back. Once, whilst adopting this latter 
mode of transport, the brute that I bestrode (a 
Pegu pony) got the bit into his mouth, and being 
accustomed to short cuts when at liberty, charged 
through a narrow gap in a prickly pear hedge, 
where, though squeezing myself into the smallest 
space, we both contrived to carry some score or 
two of fearfully thorny leaves, the anguish occa- 
sioned by which was awful for the moment, 
though furnishing excessive mirth at a later period 
of the day, after S., the doctor of the 29th, had 
carefully extracted every thorn, aud when the 
circulating cup had restored good humour and 
hilarity. 

They were jolly reunions, those mess dinners 
at Massulipatam, and the officers very wisely con-- 
trived to dine between four and five p.m. ; so that 
the great heat of the day had generally given way 
to the milder breezes of evening, and we were not 
exposed to the insect annoyance to which I have 
already alluded. 

The two greatest attractions at Massulipatam 
were a swimming bath, and a billiard table ; to 
the former, with reckless carelessuess, many a fine 
young man has resorted immediately after quitting 
the latter, though the result almost invariably 
entailed a fortnight’s fever, and sometimes sick 
leave to visit England or the Cape. But gambling, 
save for a bottle or so of champague, was never 
countenanced. 

If evidence were wanting to testify to the in- 
salubrity of the climate, the stranger has only to 
visit the grave yard at Massulipatam. ‘There in- 
deed are recorded the names and virtues of not a 
few of our unhappy countrymen— aye, and country- 
women and children, too. Formerly a European 
regiment used to be stationed here, but the casual- 





ties amongst all ranks were so great, that the 
Government were compelied to do away with the 
station and to garrison the place exclusively with 
native Sepoys. Even these latter, if due attea- 
tioa was not paid to the hours of drill, sometimes 
succumbed to the intense heat and exercise, super- 
added to the absurd costume that iusane regula- 
tions had condemned them to wear. 

Some four miles from Massulipatam, and border - 
ing on the sea coast, there was a small convales- 
cent encampment, which rejoiced in the name of 
Tavishapoondy. During the hottest months 


. gooduess preserve us from the coolest), the greater 


number of families resorted to this place, and under 
the umbrageous foliage of a few banian trees, 
enjoyed all the pleasures of straw-hatted rusticity. 
Ouly one bungalow existed, which was devoted 
exclusively 4 tii> iscips, tents affording shelter to 
all the gentlemen thither resorting. After all, 
however, it certainly was a great treat to be en- 
abled for awhile to flee the heat and dust of that 
city of madapollains, Massulipatam, and rusticate 
amongst the shingles and sea shells, the pleasant 
sea side odour, the unspeakably beneficial sea 
breeze, the crabs, the prawns, and the capital 
pomphrets that Tavishapoondy yielied. But even 
here our enjoyments were brought to a speedy and 
unpleasant end. The old bungalow, neglected 
through scores of years, harboured snakes, scor- 
pions, and centipedes, and the first shower of rain 
brought these unwelcome intruders swarming 
amongst the ladies. One child was stung—one 
old lady frightened into fits. The result was that 
early next day the place was evacuated, and we 
were once more grilling under the fiery influence 
of the hot sun and the long shore winds. 

An occasional visit to the fort where the old 
brigadier resided with his family—where also the 
fort adjutant, poor S., dwelt in gloomy solitude, and 
acted occasionally as parson—to some extent 
varied the wretched monotony of our life in that 
vilest of all vile Indian cantouments, Massulipatam. 
The very name of the place causes a thrill 
through my blood, which even with this long period 
intervening, I can scarcely repress. 

For fevers and heat—for insects and want of 
sleep—for reptiles, sand, and prickly pear—for 
want of appetite and insatiable unquenchable 
thirst, commend us to Massulipatam. 








THE ISLE OF MAN. 


Wao has heard of, who has seen, the lovely Isle of 
Man, with its poetical scenery, clear atmosphere, 
and crystal sea,—with its hills, its glens, its long 
and varied walks o’er hill and dale ? 

We know the island well. To us it is an oasis 
of life—the one spot of earth we love so dearly. 
Each mountain seems an old familiar friend ; each 





streamlet murmurs with the voice of a companion, | 


aud whispers to us of memories almost past away, 
friends lost to sight, hopes and warm feelings long 
since dead or grown cold. But we must leave all 
memories of the past, aud give aslight account of 
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This Island, as every one knows, is situated in the 
Irish sea; and is nearly equidistant from the three 
adjacent countries of England, Ireland and Scot- 
land. Its extreme length is about 30 miles; its 
breadth 12. A long range of hills intersects the 
island; and terminates at either end in the two 
mountains of North and South Barrule. The most 
elevated peak of this chain is called “‘ Snea-fell” or 
Snafield ; it is from 1,700, to 2,000 feet in height, 
and from the summit a magnificent view, including 
the distant outline of the three adjacent kingdoms, 
may be obtained. The ascent, particularly from 
the Sulby side, is easy—and the sure footed Manx 
horses or ponies will carry the traveller up with 
perfect safety. Now that we have mentioned these 
Manx quadrupeds, we may as well say one word in 
their favour. They are not remarkable for beauty 
of appearance, but they are remarkable for extreme 
tenacity of foot, the usual style of their drivers 
being to gallop down hills (strewed with loose 
stones, and which can only bear semblance to the 
sides of mountains) at full pace; and yet a Manx 
horse never is kuown to stumble! 

We remember once being on the summit of 
Laxey Hill; and we were trembling as we thought 
of the descent ; however, we imagined the driver 
would drag his wheel, and get down and lead his 
horse, so we made up our minds to shut our eyes 
and cling to the jaunting car with all our might, 
and trust to find ourselves after an interval at the 
bottom of the hill. We offered to get out and 
walk, but our charioteer—a rubicund Manxman— 
Jaughed at the notion, or smiled rather (for the 
Manx peasantry are very respectful in their de- 
meanour). ‘* He'll be all right, sure, my lady,” he 
replied; but we did not kuow to whem the “ he” 
applied,—whetber to the horse, the car, or our- 
selves; so we sat still resigned, little knowing 
what we had to encounter; for no sooner were we 
fairly at the summit of the hill, with the terrific 
descent before us, than our Jehu gathered up his 
reins, shouted to his horse, slashed away with the 
whip, and off we were ina regular Manx gallop, 
tumbling here and there, dashing from side to side, 
now in a rut and now out of one, until we reached 
the bottom of the hill—safely—yes, safely, and 
without a single broken boue; but with a very 
keen sense of relief, at having got over this hill; 
and a very urgent wish to know if there were any 
nore like it before us. 

But to our description of the island—or rather, 
correctly speaking, to our notice of it. First, as 
to the name—the “Isle of Man”—sometimes 
written with the double final consonant ‘* Mann.” 
This name is supposed to be a corruption of that 
of “‘ Mannanen Mac Ler,” from whom the Manx 
people date their origin, and who is supposed to 
have been the original founder and legislator of 
this people. 

Now this same Mannanen Mac Ler, or Mac 
Lir, or Mac Lear, some traditions state to have 
been the son of Alladius, king of Ulster, and 
brother to Fergus, the first of the Seottish 
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mouarchs. Whether this genealogy of the afore. 
said Mannanen be correct or not, one thing seeins 
certain—that, in the early Manx records, he js 
described both as a “ Paynim”—é. e. a heathen,— 
and a magician ; the latter assertion being quite jy, 
character with the Manx people, who are a super. 
stitious race, and would look ona magician wiih 
reverence, and feel proud of dating their origin 
from him. 

This ‘*Mannanen” seems also to have been 
something of a second Prospero—to have kept 
his island for days together under the friendly 
shadow of a mist when any foe threatened inva. 
sion—to have raised great storms to ward off sail 
inimical, and bidden the sun shine kindly on those 
who visited his shores with amicable inteut, 

There is, indeéd, another theory with regard to 
this potent necromancer, and this theory is, that 
he was a merchant of opulence and wealth; who 
ruled the island, not through the magic of his 
wand, but the power of his gold. This version of 
the tale, however, is unpoetical ; so, as everything 
connected with the Isle of Man should breathe of 
poetry, we discard it. 

Among the early, and sometimes questionable, 
records of this island, we find that the Druids 
made it their resort when they fled from tre 
Romans in Anglesea. ‘This fact is borne out by 
the frequent Druidical remains in the island—by 
certain institutions and observances bearing token 
of Druidical origin. The Druids, in mere point 
of civilisation, were of great service to the Manx 
people, and rescued them from the semi- 
barbarous state in which they found them; but, 
while advancing the cause of general civilisation, 
they retarded that of the Christian religion, for 
Christianity had been introduced among the Manx 
before this period. 

The Druids were successful in their efforts in 
this respect, until the early part of the fifth cen- 
tury, when Rome sent her emissaries to the island, 
and finally succeeded in establishing her own faith 
there. So much for the early ecclesiastical con- 
stitution. Now we come to the monarchical go- 
vernment, which we shall state as briefly as 
possible :— , 

Towards the beginning of the tenth century, 
Orry, a Danish prince, having achieved other vic- 
tories, determined on the conquest of the Isle of 
Man. He succeeded in his determination, and 
ascended the throne under the title of “ Rex 
Manniw et Insularumw.” King Orry died after a 
time, and was succeeded by his son, and then by 
a line of Danish and Norwegian kings, who at 
last surrendered the island to Alexander the Third, 
of Scotland, for the sum of 4000 marks— £2,666 
13s. sterling. The Manx people, however, did 
not submit unresistingly to the Scottish yoke; 
internal quarrels and rebellions were the conse- 
quences, until Edward I. seized on the island, and 
gave it to John Baliol, to be held by him as a fief 
of the crown. Robert Bruce afterwards reco- 


vered it; but it was retaken by Edward II. After 
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this, by grant, or otherwise, the island came into 
the possession of several noble families, and 
finally became the property of the Stanley family, 
one of whom was created Earl of Derby by Henry 
VIL, of England. The courageous conduct of a 
lady of this house, in defending Castle Rushen 

inst the Parliamentary forces of England, 
during the reign of Charles I., is a well-known 
historical fact. 

From the Derby family, through the female line 
of succession, it descended to James, second Duke 
of Athol. With some alterations as to the dis- 

sal of revenue, this family retained possession 
of it until 1829, when the whole of the remaining 
interest in the island was purchased by the Eng- 
lish Government for the sum of £416,000. It 
would appear, by the tone of the Manx ballads of 
that day, that this purchase of their island by the 
British crown was anything but agreeable to the 
inhabitants. One of their songs, conveying this 
jdea, rans thus :—- 

For the babes unborn will rue the day 
That the Isle of Mann was scold away ; 


For there’s ne’er an old wife that loves a dram, 
But what will lament for the Isle of Mann. 


This poetical effusion does not present a very 
flattering view of the “old wives’’ of the Manx 
land. We must hope that under the British rule 
they have improved. 

The principal towns in the island are Douglas, 
Castletown, Peel, and Ramsey. Douglas far ex- 
ceeds the others in size and population, and is the 
chief seat of commerce. It is beautifully situated, 
on the bay of the same name, and possesses both a 
harbour and a pier, the latter erected at a cost of 
£22,000. Public schools, libraries, mechanics’ in- 
stitutions, and, in fact, institutions of all kinds, 
abound in Douglas, as well as churches and chapels 
of every sect and denomination. The town itself 
(the old town we mean) consists of long and irre- 
gular streets, and is anything but inviting in 
appearance ; but new streets and squares have of 
late years been built, and they are a great im- 
provement on the old localities. 

There are several good hotels; the “ Castle 
Mona,’’ and the Fort Ann are considered the best. 
The former of these was originally the residence of 
the Duke of Athol, and was built by him at a cost 
of £35,000. It is a magnificent building, standing 
in its own grounds, and looks, like what it was once, 
a fine old ducal mansion. 

Castletown, the scene of insular Government, 
may be considered the next point of importance in 
the island. It was originally called ‘“ Rushen.”’ 
The principal object of interest here is the Castle ; 
“Castle Rushen,” now used as a prison, and also 
containing apartments for the accommodation of 
the various courts of law. This edifice, which is in 
perfect preservation, is of Danish architecture; the 
date of its erection is placed somewhere about 
947; but this is a matter of uncertainty. 

Castletown also contains several excellent schools, 
as well as King William’s College, founded in 1830, 
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| where a good solid education may be obtained at a 


very low rate. 

Next we notice Peel—a mere fishing village, 
situated on the West coast of the island, of little 
importance, known only as being the chief scene 
of the herring fishery— interesting from the beauty 
of its situation on a bold rocky coast, and from its 
holding the ruins of its venerable castle; a place 
of sad associations ; rendered famous by the incar- 
ceration of many noble prisoners ; among the more 
illustrious of whom may be named the unfortunate 
Eleanor Cobham, Duchess of Glo’ster, who was 
condemned on the charge of witchcraft, and sen- 
tenced to perpetual imprisonment by Henry VI. 

We have been in the dungeon, which for fourteen 
years was the sad scene of this unhappy lady's 
anguish. We have paced up and down its gloomy 
length ; looked from its narrow port-hole windows, 
on the broad expanse of sea, the only thing visible ; 
listened to the sullen plash of the waves against 
the rocks and walls, and wondered at man’s igno- 
rance and savage cruelty, in condemning a woman, 
a creature bred in the lap of luxury, reared with 
tenderness and care, toso horrible a fate, on so 
idiotic, so foul a charge. 

Thereisa legend connected with this castle, 
which may not be deemed out of place here. It 
is said that, in olden times, when the castle was 
fully garrisoned, a black dog—a spectre hound, of 
grim and threatening aspect—each night came 
from his goblin territory, and traversing the long, 
stony passage leading from the captain's quarters 
to the guard-room, squatted his unweleome person 
or presence (whichever may be most consistent with 
his goblin nature) before the guard-room fire; _re- 
maining there till cockcrow, and then returning 
whence and ashe came. One night (sothe story 
goes) a soldier, rendered most valiant through 
the medium of his potations, determined to face 
this dreaded hound ; and for that purpose followed 
him along the stony passage we have already men- 
tioned. What happened is not recorded, but it, 
is supposed that he had entered into some fearful 
struggle with the spectre, for on his returning to 
the guard-room, he was speechless. He never re- 
covered from his midnight adveuture, but died a 
few days after, without disclosing what he had 
seen, or what had happened to him. Now this is 
the legend, and all lovers of poetry will, of course, 
yield it implicit credence. For our own part, all 
we can say is that we have walked through the 
passage, taken the same route as the spectral 
hound, but not having met him, or seen any traces 
of him, we are not, on our own individual respon- 
sibility, prepared to corroborate the tale. 

Peel Castle is built on a rocky island, which can 
scarcely be called such, as it is only separated by a 
small sound from the mainland. 

Ramsey is the last place of which, for the pre- 
sent, we shall give any particular account. This 
town is on the eastern, or opposite side of the 
island, about sixteen miles from Peel. With the 
bright blue bay before it, stretching far and far 
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away—the rocky headlands of Manghold promon- 
tory, and the point of Ayre, bounding the view on 
either side; the great hills towering behind, and 
looking down on the little place as if they loved to 
stand there and protect it— Ramsey is as beautiful 
a spot as human mind could desire. Then its 
glens, and valleys, and mountain walks—its trick- 
ling streams, and tiny waterfalls! Ramsey, with 
all thy faults, thou art avery lovely place, and we 
love thee very dearly still. We recollect thy glo- 
rious bay, with the bright moon shining on it, and 
making it seem like a sea of magic light—and that 
moon, no moon was ever so bright as the moon 
which shone in Ramsey. 

But in connection with this town, a tale comes 
into our mind ; a tragedy of humble life—one of 
those sad events which hold a world of woe, and 
yet which excite in the callous multitude no 
stronger expression of sympathy than a careless 
“ poor thing,” simply because the sufferer was one of 
the wild flowers of the field, and not a prized 
exotic of the hothouse of the world! 

On the road between Ramsey and Peel stood a 
large, gloomy house, of which scarcely a vestige 
now remains. It was, in the days of which we 
write, an inn, kept by two old people of the name 
of Christian, who lived there with their daughter 
Kate, a very beautiful girl of some seventeen sum- 
mers. How this Kate, with her laughing blue 
eyes and dimpled smile, and those cheeks that 
literally seemed to have stolen the bloom from the 
roses, which flowered all around the latticed 
window of her bedroom, could be the child of any 
persons so dry, hard, and forbidding as Roger 
Christian and his wife, remains a mystery, which 
the country people resolved by imputing to the 
fairies (all Manx people believe devoutly in faries) 
the sin of having changed one of their own race 
for the progeny of the innkeeper. 

Whether this were true or not, it is certain that 
Kate was just about as beautiful as aught of 
mortal clay could be—and this her old father, with 
even his blind eyes, could see—and even more 
than that he could see, and it is a pity he did not 
see to some good purpose, that a certain young 
Lord Roland, who had come to the island to 
escape from various unpleasant consequences of a 
reckless life, resulting from unliquidated bills and 
the like, was winning poor Kate’s heart. Now 
good Kate Christian, with all her goodness and 
all her beauty, was no fitting mate for one of a 
noble stock; and so Lord Roland himself felt ; 
yet he still sat, and talked, and sang with the girl ; 
still looked on her lovely face, with eyes which 
spoke the admiration his tongue also uttered. 

And Kate almost worshipped him. Had any 
told her that he would have wronged her, she 
would have laughed them to scorn. She never 


thought how their intimacy would end; she did 
not feel herself worthy of being his wife, such a 
thought would have seemed presumption to her; 
but anything except the wife—her mind was too 
pure even to conceive or entertain that thought. 
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But these attachments come on very insidiously, 
and so it was in the present instance. 

She still walked with him in the clear moon. 
light, and listened to him as he talked to her, ang 
questioned him of all that her mind craved to 
know—for Lord Roland had a clear and cultivated 
intellect, and chained the girl to him as mvch by 
its strength as by anything else. 

But a dreadful trial was in store for Kate; 
trial she had never expected. An old uncle of 
Lord Roland’s died, and left him the whole of his 
vast property. Of course this cleared away all 
necessity on his part for a lengthened residence in 
the Isle of Man; he had learned to love her— 
perhaps we might say he had contracted the habit 
of loving her, for very often, after all, what is mis. 
taken for love is nothing more than a habit. We 
are thrown constantly with some one, and we 
naturally look for the daily companionship of that 
one, and we miss such when we cannot have it. 
But this is not love; it is the mock gem; the 
diamond paste; contrast it with the real stone, 
and its cheat appears ; subject it to some test, and 
its real value is discovered. 

Lord Roland thought a great deal about going 
away, but he never thought of taking her with 
him and making her his wife—no, now he was a 
rich man he felt that could never be. While 
poor, and when he had before him the prospect of 
spending his life in the island, he fancied she 
might be his amusement, his toy; but now, when 
she seemed to stand between him and his former 
friends and companions, why it was a different 
affair. At first he lacked the courage to tell Kate 
that he was going away from her, but he broke it 
to her by degrees—at first he spoke of the “ pro. 
bability of being obliged to leave for a short time” 
—and even that drove a dagger to poor Kate’s 
heart—then he hinted at the day when he would 
be obliged to go—and Kate could have dropped 
as, with outward calm, she listened to him. 

“You will soon be back, dear Roland,” she 
would say, “soon be back, the sun will never 
shine on me while you are gone.” 

“It shone on you before I came Kate; you 
would soon forget me.” But he did not believe 
what he uttered; in his vile selfishness, he did not 
wish to believe it. 

At last a letter came from his mother requiring 
his instant return. He showed it to Kate; he 
told her he could linger no longer—and what did 
the poor child do? She clung to him in agony 
of grief; she besought him not to leave her; she 
had an instinctive feeling that the diamond of his 
affection would not stand the test—the one great 
test of absence—she offered, nay, she implored, 
to be allowed to go with him—she set aside every 
feeling which should have made her drive him 
from her, and she offered to accompany him—any- 
thing—so that she need not part from him. And 
he basely profited by her devotion, and accepted 
the fearful sacrifice. Weeks passed on quickly; 
yet Lord Roland still lingered near Kate. Some- 














face did not at all times now wear its svany 
; it became sad, very sad—and a swile 

never lit up those lovely eyes, save when they 

jooked into Roland's, and reflected his glance. 

On a clear and balmy night, a summer night in 
the Isle of Man, they walked together along the 
cliffs which lead from Ramsay towards the point 
of Ayre. The path was broken and uneven ; but 
Kate did not mind, for Roland’s arm was round 
her, and she could not fall while upheld by him. 
Alas, poor girl! her greatest fall was caused by 
him. At times something very like a sob would 
come from her, and there were large drops rolling 
down her pallid cheeks. How could he cause such 
anguish, when he had the power of transforming it 
to pure and spotless joy? How could he refrain 
from saying—‘ Mine, Kate, mine—my own, my 
wife; let the whole world stand between us with 
its sophistry and its false doctrines of convention- 
ality—with its sneer, and pride, and cowardice ?” 
But he did not do this. He feared to hold up to 
the world, as the future Lady Roland, the simple, 
unknown Manx girl, while he did not fear (that 
which was a far more worthy object for fear) to 
break her heart, and sin in doing that. 

“ Kate—dear Kate”—and his cruel voice, cruel 
in its tone of mocking, cheating kindness, whis- 
pered to her—* Kate! look up, dear love !—you 
do not repent this compact between us; surely 
you, Kate, reared in this wild spot, are above the 
fancies of the world. Nay, dear—-do you doubt 
me? Do you deem that, because no priestly cere- 
mony has passed between us, I can forget, forsake 
you? Speak, and say if this little trembling hand 
could be mine more exclusively for the fancied tie 
of the golden marriage circlet ?” 

What could she answer, poor child? She was 
unskilled in the cheating sophistry he used. She 
felt all she wished to utter, but lacked courage to 
tell him all she felt. 

“Look up, Kate dear”—and he smiled on her; 
“T shall not be gone for long, and then, when I 
return, our future life will be spent here, wandering 
along these lovely shores, listening to the rippling 
of the dancing waves, and the distant cry of the 
sad sea bird, who calls its absent mate; and we 
shall feel for the poor lonely bird, Kate, and, look- 
ing into each other's eyes, whisper—‘ Even thus we 
were absent, lonely, once ; but that time is past.’ ” 

“ Roland”—and she clung more closely to him 
—“why must you go to that great noisy town, 
where everything will make you forget me? Can 
you not be happy here—as happy as you have been 
hitherto ?” 

He shrank from her question and her pleading 
glance; for even then he was looking forward to 
the morrow as the time of his departure. 

“Kate,” he said, “I must leave you for a time. 
Don’t think of the sorrow of our parting—look for 
the joy of our meeting again.” 

But Kate could not obey him. She did not 
complain again, however; she did not again ask to 
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times he felt anxious about her—for her sweet | 
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go with him. She had pled to him t# vain—and 
now she would suffer rather than again crave that 
which he denied. So she lay there on his shoulder, 
very still and quiet, and thinking of nothing but 
his departure. Every feeling of earth was en )o- 
died in that one thought. 

As she walked home, she seemed in a kind of 
dream ; for when he spoke she did not answer him, 
but kept her eyes fixed on some distant spot. 
Suddenly she stopped, and trembled violently. 

“ Roland !”—her voice was in a whisper—“ do 
you hear that low, mournful, melancholy chaunt, 
coming like the breath of the southern wind over 
sea and land? Can you not hear it, as it dies 
away and then swells again on the trembling 
senses ? It tells of woe—of death. There !—see 
you not that tall spectral form striding from peak 
to peak of yon distant mountains P—and that scream 
echoing through the rocky glen? Roland! you 
must hear that!—but,” and she flung his hand 
impatiently away, “ you are of southern blood, and 
your dull senses open not to the fairy sounds of 
our island.” 

He looked at her in alarm. Her wild excite- 
ment startled him: her face was pale as death ; 
her lips moved; she had forgotten him—every- 
thing—in the vivid pictures of her own imagination. 
She walked on quickly beside him, until they came 
to one of those breaches or valleys which intersect 
the cliffs. For a moment she stood on the edge 
of the precipice; she staggered, and would have 
fallen, but he caught her in his arms. 

“Kate!’’ She seemed to be awaking from a 
dream. 

“I fancied, dear Roland,” she said, “that I 
was alone, that you had left me, and the elfin 
guardians of the island seemed to lead me on 
whither I knew not; but come, Roland, the faney 
is passed away now.” 

He led her carefully on, and for the first time, 
perhaps, he felt as seriously towards her as such a 
man could feel. He even thought, could he ven- 
ture to marry her? He had spent many and many 
a happy month with her, but marriage was a 
different thing. ‘She would not be happy in 
his station of life,” he argued. “She would 
meet with perpetual mortifications and slights.’’ 

All sophistry! He could have made her happy 
anywhere, and he knew it only too well. 

Within the next four and twenty hours, Roland 
stood on the pier at Douglas. And Kate! poor 
forsaken Kate, wept in her Ramsey home, until 
she wept her tears away; and then her grief 
became too deep, for this expression of her 
woe. 

Weeks and months passed, and Roland lingered 
still in London. Could he be expected to remem- 
ber poor lonely Kate? He—surrounded with a 
thousand objects of interest, was it reasonable to 
expect this, of him; the mere man of pleasure to 
cling to that one gentle, loving nature? When 
first he went away, she believed he would come 


back very soon; then when that hope feded, she 
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still thought no great time would pass without 
his seeing her; in its turn that hope died also. 
Still, day by day, she looked for him, for her heart 
was sick with waiting. 

She was friendless, too—an outcast; the de- 
serted paramour was nought but an object of con- 
tempt ; none were tound like the one Great Master 
to take her kindly by the hand, and with eucou- 
ragement to do well, say, “ Go and sin no more.” 
No; she was down in the world, and the world 
trod on her harshly. Her parents, also, dealt 
hardly with her. She was a cause of mortification 
to them, and they seemed to hate her. The 
villagers whispered that Lord Roland’s gold might 
have bought back their favour; perhaps it might ; 
gald can buy almost anything ! 

At last a year had passed; a year, which had 
faded the bloom on Kate’s cheeks, and dimmed 
the light of her laughing eyes. 

Upon a wild and angry night, the Scotch packet 
boat, crossing from Liverpool, became the play- 
thing of the stormy waters. Driven on the 
rocky coast of the Isle of Man, she struck; and 
then the mad waves seemed to vent their fury on 
this fated vessel. All hope of rescue to the un- 
happy passengers was over, for no boat could put 
out to their aid. Slowly the wounded vessel 
drifted down the Ramsey coast, struggling to save 
the precious human burden within her—struggling 
uselessly, for she was filling fast. With a look of 
despair—a heart of despair—the captain ordered 
all hands to take to the boats. His order was 
obeyed, and through that fearful sea, the wearied 
crew, piloted their shrinking burden towards the 
friendly shore. But that shore was at a distance, 
and ere it could be reached, the boats (with one 
exception) had been swamped by those hungry waves. 


That one remaining freight of human life strug- |. 


gled on still; it neared the bay, almost grated on 
the shore, when a white crested billow, with a 
sullen roar, came on, bearing to it the fate of its 
companions. 

The night, with its dark horrors, rolled away, 
and the morning sun shone on the shores of 
Ramsey. How could it smile so brightly over the 
terror of the previous night P—over the terror of 
the coming day ? over the ghastly object which lay 
in poor Kate’s way as she slowly walked along 
that beach. 

There, before her, firmly clasped in the embrace 
of death, lay two beings of human mould. A 
feeling—of what she ‘could not define—tempted 
her to look on their ghastly faces ; she stooped, 
and raised that which she feared the most to gaze 
at. It was him, himself—her dearly loved 
Roland, whom she had so longed for and expected. 
And closely clinging to him lay a gentle creature ; 
his arm round her, and her golden ringlets 
coiling themselves about his head and neck. 

Kate tried to drag her from him with the fierce 
impulse of a jealousy which even that sight could 
not disarm. 

“ What right had she to rest in those arms, which 





in life had clasped Kate? How could she dare ty 
die in his embrace, who had sought and won 

Kate ?” and again she tried to separate the inanj- 
mate forms. But Death was stronger than even 
Kate's frantic jealousy ; and Death had said to those 
two of his victims, “ Ye ne’er shall sunder more.” 
Wildly Kate called on the grim monarch to aid 
her; wildly she implored him now to free her in 
her misery ; and then she argued with him-— 


“Could you not have cast him on these shores,” 
she cried, “ while yet the dim spark of floating life 
lingered ? and mated me to him as you have 
blessed her. She might have valued life without 
him, for she had no lingering thought to make 
that life a torture; she could have lived without 
him, for that gotden circle on her dainty finger 
proves that she had no lingering thought of him 
in her mind, which made her hold herself in 
loathing when not blinded by his presence.” 


She knelt down, and took the cold hand of the 
young creature, whom very justly she felt to be 
Lord Roland’s bride. She drew the wedding 
ring from it, and placed it on her own hand ; and as 
it met her eye, she knelt down and kissed the pale 
brow of him whom she had loved so intensely. 

“ Roland, I sinned for thee,” she whispered, as 
though he could have heard her. ‘ Would to 
heaven it had been my fate to be linked to thee in 
death. Happier thus than living on this sad earth 
without thee,” and she placed her arm under his 
cold head; but her hand teuched the forehead of 
the pure young wife. Kate started as if a viper 
had stung her, and again a fierce look of anger 
crossed her face. 

Will: you come between him and me now,” 
she cried, “will you stand nearer to him even in 
the grave than I shall ?” and her wild face looked 
wilder still with despair. 

“ Did you love him as I did ? What did ye for- 
sake for him? Name, or friends, or the respect 
of your own proud heart? I gave up all. 
Would you have taken him without his title or his 


gold? I trow not; but I would have linked my 


fate to his, had I been obliged to toil for the very 
bread he ate.”” And again she kissed the dead, 
cold face—again and again. 2 

But news of the wreck had flown to the town; 
people came tothe shore to see the vestiges of 
it, and Kate herself led them to the place, where 
lay Lord Ronald and bis young bride. 

“Ye must take them away,” she said, “ and 
give them that burial which the heavens refuse !” 
And she parted the hair on Lord Roland’s brow, 
and arranged it as he had worn it in life. 

They recognised him at once, and whispered his 
name—and bent their looks to the ground, for 
they knew what Kate’s grief must be. Then they 
took them away to their burial; they placed them 
in their last narrow home, and Kite stood by and 
saw the carth fill up the pit. She watched all with a 
tearless eyc, an unquivering lip; and then, when 
all was finished, she walked away again to the 











where she had first found them. There she 
remained all day,—so cold and motionless. 

That day came to a close; aud she remained 
there still, None came to seek her—none felt for 
her ; she was an outcast by her own act, and pity, 
charity seemed not to exist for her. Night threw 
its sable mantle over the earth—then Kate rose 
and ascended the cliffs which border the bay. 

«Here Ispent the last night with him,” she 
said, “here! And the moon shone then as it 
shines now. Oh, inysad beart must surely break 
with its great woe, to have lived through so many 
months—clinging to the belief that he would re- 
turn and clasp me to his heart, and look into my 
eyes, and call me his, his own! And then to 
find him as I have found him—aye, faithless, faith- 
less to me! sworn to another, but dead—to 
me!” And she threw herself down on the 
yery spot where once before, on that last night of 
their interview, he had sat by her. 

Then a low, plaintive cry came o’er the murmur- 
ing waters—once, twice,—and it ceased. Kate 
heard it well, and for the first time since Roland left 
she smiled—smiled peacefully, happily. 

“T] hear thee again, thou unseen spirit,”’ she said,. 
“T listen once more to thy now welcome warning, 
welcome because this time thy knell tolls for me 
—thy plaintive cry is but my death dirge. I am 
ready to come at thy bidding, I have lived past all 
of life worth living for. Farewell! Earth, you 
hold nothing that can enchain me now !” 


The following morning she had not returned to 
her home. She was sought in vain, no tidings of 
her were ever heard. Some fishermen, it seems, 
had on that evening fancied they saw a dark object 
floating out to sea; they had pulled after it, but 
had missed it. Her fate then became, and conti- 
nues a mystery. ‘The villagers ascribed her disap- 
pearance to the same cause as her birth, and con- 
jectured that she had returned to her elfin compa- 
nions and progenitors. 

Whatever her fate, no more was heard of her. 
In a few months, the house she lived in became 
deserted ; the old people who had passed for her 
parents left, and went to Douglas; but no one 
would live in the house. It was said to be haunted, 
and maidens who walked there at night, l'stening to 
the vows which were breathed into their willing 
ears by those who sought to win them, told of a 
ghastly face which they had seen, of a pale hand 
through which the moonlight streamed, and on 
which a wedding ring glistened, raised in an atti- 
tude of warning. Years passed, and the house fel! 
into decay, and the name of Kate Christian became 
nothing but a sad memory. 

_ That superstition which we have noted, of ascrib- 
ing to a particular fairy, the prototype of the 
Irish banshee, and the Scottish “ browuie,’”’ called 
by the Manx the “ phynnodderee,” the power of 
forewarning death, is a very favourite theme with 
them, The attributes of the banshee or “ brownie,” 


THE PHYNNODDEREE. 
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and especially of the latter, are all benevolent ; 
and the phynnodderee seems to be a very good 
sort of a spirit ; mysteriously threshing corn, col- 
lecting strayed sheep, and performing similar good 
natured offices. Formerly it was a custom with 
all piows Manx people—we say pious, because it 
was regarded in that light—to place bread and 
waterevery night before going to bed for the 
fairies. The cottage doors were left open to facili- 
tate their entrance, and all means of winning their 
good graces were adopted. But, unfortunately, 
others besides the fairies entered the open doors, 
and availed themselves not only of the bread pro- 
vided for the goblins, but of other things besides ; 
so the Manx people have been obliged to discon- 
tinue their midnight fairy feasts, and resort to the 
very wise but unpoetical precaution of bolts and 
locks on their windows and doors, and of fastening 
them too. 

The neighbourhood of Ramsey abounds with 
beautiful walks. We remember an adventure 
which once happened to us inone of these walks, 
which will scarcely be believed by enlightened 
English people. We mention it in illustration of 
the singularly unambitious and inert temperament 
of some of the peasantry of the mountains. We 
had strayed from the high road, and followed the 
course of the mountain stream, which carried us 
through avalley tothe foot of one of the hills 
leading to Snafield. It was a beautiful spot, so 
quiet and lonely, nothing but the rippling stream 
at our feet, and the great mountains towering 
above, and making us feei very insignificant. The 
beauty of the scenery, its poetry, and its stillness 
tempted us to go on, so we walked in the same di- 
rection for perhaps another half mile. 

Now we were completely withiv the mountains ; 
they shut us up on every side, and although we 
could not be more than four miles from Ramsey, 
still we seemed to be as completely separated from 
it as if it had never existed. We sat down on 
the trunk of an old tree and began to feel for the 
first time that we had been walking a very long 
way; then we remembered that we lad just as 
far to walk back again; and wished we could 
meet with some friendly peasant tongue to put us 
in the way of getting back by some quicker, easier 
route. <A cottage seemed a forlorn hope; we 
looked on each side of us, but could discover 
nothing like a human habitation, and we were just 
going to give up the search and return by the way 
we came, when a welcome stream of blue smoke 
curling up from among the trees met our eyes. 
We made for it at once, and saw that it proceeded 
from what appeared to be a sort of mud hut; or 
rather a construction of mud and moss; for the 
walls were of the former material, the roof of the 
latter. 

We advanced cautiously, and were met by a 
pig, a dog, a cow, and a woman; we chronicle 
them in the order of their advance. ‘The woman 
being the only one of these animals whom we sup- 
posed to be endowed with speech, we addvessed 
21 
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her, and asked her if she could tell us a nearer | 


way to Ramsey than that by which we had come. 
At first she did not seem to hear, but when our 
question was repeated, she told us that she knew 
nothing about Ramsey; that she had been there 
many (we believe she said sixteen) years before, 
but she never went there now, “there was no 
good in it and it was a long way.” 

“ But would you not like to see its streets, and 
shops, and people ?”” we asked. “No;” she had 
plenty to see at home, she had her horses, and 
her cows, and her sheep. 

“And how do you get your livelihood?” we 
asked. 

“IT make butter!” she replied; ‘and my hus- 
band sells it to the ships for England, and we sell 
our sheep, and sometimes our eggs, when we can 
fiod them.” 

“When you can find them! 
mean ?”’ 

“Why the hens lay about the hills, and some- 
times we can’t find them.” 

Now this was a Manx family who certainly 
might be considered tolerably well off; yet the 
manner in which they lived, from sheer idleness, 
from the absence of even necessary ambition, was 
miserable to a degree. The woman herself was 
al:nost in a state of nudity, her hair cut short, and 
standing out from her head—her soiled and tanned 
skin looking anything but womanly. Two or three 
children were lying on the ground beside her. Her 


what do you 
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husband, she told us, was a labourer. This was 
an extreme case. The Manx peasantry are said 
to be a frugal, industrious race. We cannot en. 
tirely coincide in the opinion. A great deal of 
poverty exists among them, which they seem tog 
idle to resist. However, with all their poverty, 
they are a proud people in their way—thinking g 
great deal of genealogical descent. We remember 
that the woman of whom we bought our butter 
had a genealogical tree, framed and glazed, and 
hanging up in her little parlour. She looked on 
it with extreme veneration, and evidently considered 
it a monument of truth. 

“Christian” is a great name in the isiand, and 
this market woman of ours was a “ Christian,” 
In fact, you met “ Christians” everywhere ia May 
—high and low “Christians,” rich and poor 
‘¢ Christians,” deemster ‘“‘ Christians”’ and peasant 
‘* Christians.” We have an historical tale of one 
member of this house which does not redound very 
much to his credit. Inthe time (so it is reported 
when the Countess of Derby held Castle Rushey 
against the Parliamentary troops of England, 
General Christian was the commander of the Manx 
forces. It seems that his loyalty was not proof 
against some temptation offered to him—for the 
odium of betrayal, of surrendering the keys of the 
garrison to the invaders, bas been thrown on him, 
An attempt has been made to vindicate him from 
this charge, but—the charge still stands against 


him, 
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In his brain, which is as dry as the remainder biscuit after a voyage, he hath strange places crammed with observation, the 


which he vents in mangled forms.—As You Like It, 
A dull man grown whimsical. -- Townshend. 


Wuew I came to this London lodging-house I 
brought with me but a few books of my dearly 
beloved old library. For, with the majority of 
those sweet companions of the solitude of “lang 
syne,” I have, alas, parted for ever. Misfortunes 
“come not,” said Shakespeare, “as spies, but in 
whole battalions.” I, in common with many heavy 
hearts, have proved, in all its bitterness, the bitter 
truth of that dictum—for the misfortune that 
brought me here, and darkened my early life so 
sadly, has not only deprived me of a home, but 
also of my books, which, from my childhood, were 
that home's delight. Aye, well—I have lost 
books and home together, but, thank God, I have 
retained pleasant memories of both. Time and 
trouble can kill my memory of neither; my heart 
may indeed grow dull and heavy ; and my hair, as 
years wear on, may be sprinkled with the dust 
with which Father Time powders our poor heads 
so uusparingly; but memory will not die, though 








home and much of hope have passed away, and 
can only be remembered now as things which ar 
not, nor can be again. Whither are ye gone, ye 
poor old bouks of mine? In some dusty cellar of 
some Cockney bibliopole do ye fatten the moth? 
—or on some petly bookstall do ye io strange 
company greet the sight of the book-loving paseer- 
by, who perhaps will take ye up carelessly, and lay 
ye down coldly, as he gazes on my name 

on your title-pages, without one thought of the 


| circumstances attending your separation from your 
_quonlam owner, or one sympathetic sigh for the 


luckless student who has lost ye and the home of 
his boyhood for ever ? 

Vain are such inquiries—vainer still the regrets 
that they embody, I know well. But I have to 
day seen, by the merest chance, at a bookstall, an 


odd volume of Shakespeare, which volume once 


belonged to me; and that same book has called to 
my mind an infinity of stray recollections which I 
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find far more easy to eutertain than to ex- 

_ Nevertheless, such expression will have 

the twofold effect of passing away a dull hour of 

mine, and—may I hope?—of awakening in 

yr mind tender recollections of the books dear to 

long ago, though their very names may have 

heen, ere now, forgotten in this busy world of ours, 

ghich Wordsworth truly says is “too much with 
ys” men of to-day. 

In these rambling reminiscences of the desultory 
reading of a young life, you must pardon much 
incoherence, an entire lack of chronological ar- 
rangement, and mere sketchy dissertations on 

ted beauties. I merely propose to my- 
self to call to my own mind a few associations, 
pleasing, if vague, connected with my lost books 
—and to perform a like kind office for you, who, 
I trust, have at your elbows, or in your snug 
libraries at home, the books to which I here refer, 
and of which I am now deprived. With these 
few words then of preface or apology, I will for 
the nonce imagine myself in my long-lost library 
chair, with yourself, good reader, by my side— 
aglass of old wine before us both, and a cigar in 
each of our sapient mouths to pass away time 

ntly, as well as profitably withal. 

Gentle reader, look tenderly on these lucubra- 
tions of a bookworm. I am a devourer of other 
men’s ideas—somewhat thin diet, you will say 
smilingly—and as Charles Lamb in those inimitable 
Basays of Elia affirms—‘I love to lose myself in 
other men’s minds. When I am not walking, I 
am reading. Books think for me.” Thus I have 
read books of all kinds (with the exception of 
publications of the Dr. Dryasdust school, which I 
carefully eschew) ever since I donned a jacket. I 
wish to be understood here as confining my recol- 
leetions almost entirely to English literature (the 
classics being out of the sphere of random recol- 
lections like these), for I know little of French, 
less of Italian, and Jeast of German. I have 
indeed perused (but discontentedly) divers transla- 
tions of divers well-meaning translators, those 
unthanked purveyors of another’s ideas, in a dry, 
sapless form. For what translator can give even 
s part of thy mighty mind, oh Goéthe? What 
literal varlet can unravel the knotted skein of thy 
tangled thonghts? What translator can delight 
us with the racy humour of Cervantes? Who can 
show unto us Sancho, as he is—*‘ honest Sancho” 
whose very fooleries are piquant? and what 
translator, (look not so sternly, thou ghost of 
jovial Smollett,) can robe in English apparel the 
meagre form of that mad personification of Chivalry, 
Don Quixote? How commonplace, cold, and 
vapid, oh Don, seem (when filtered through our 
language till their rich extravagance is weakened,) 
thy sweet love-songs to her of famed Toboso, the 
delicate Dulcinea—of whom let not the coarse 
tougue of Sancho speak ! 

As to books—I can admire a few, love many, 
but by no possibility, (even though I should be 
whappily located at a country railway station’s 





waiting-room during a shower) can I read some 
books which my evil genius generally throws in my 
way. To instance a few “books that are no 
books.”” I cannot deliberately sit down to a 
stedfast perusal of “ bloody battles” and ‘ glorious 
victories.”” Mars of a surety did not shine on my 
humble birth—I am no Fortinbras nor Tybalt— 
perhaps I am of the number of those depraved 
persons who prefer the dolce far niente to an 
armless sleeve and three orders ; like that inglorious 
individual in Ben Jonson’s play, “The Silent 
Woman,’’ I may think— “fortitude doth consist 
magis patiendo quam faciendo, magis ferendo quam 
Jeriendo.” Nor can I read The Racing Calendar, 
a Parliamentary blue book, or a fashionable 
novel; though books that are usually esteemed as 
“dry” by fast gentlemen generally—books such 
as Sir Thomas Brown's * Vulgar Errors,” Sir 
Philip Sydney’s ‘“‘ Arcadia,” more particularly his 
“ Defence of Poesie,” and Burton’s “ Anatomie 
of Melancholy”—-are to me sufficiently nourishing 
and easy of mental digestion. 

Let this paper blush, as my deputy, when I 
confess that the allegorical Spenser has few charms 


for me. What is Una but an unreal shadowy 


creation? what are Spenser’s heroes?  <Aétribudes 
of mankind, it may be—but not men. We cannot 
bend our minds to the idea of Una’s existence; 
she is a bright phantom—but, after all, a cold 
myth. Not so the men and women of Ovid's 
creation. Have we not in schoolhood participated 
in the terrors of Daphne in her flight? Can we 
not give up our minds to wander with Io? can we 
not even weep for her at some period of our 
schoolhood ? J could do all this, when a boy of 
twelve—my heart may have grown harder since 
then. In fine, Spenser may please the imagina- 
tion, but his creations are of too thin and cold a 
nature to warm the heart. “Tell it not in Gath, 
proclaim it not in the streets of Ascalon,” if I 
confess that Thomson’s “Castle of Indolence,” as a 
whole, fails to arrest my continued attention. ‘Lhe 
description of the scenery around that “castle 
hight of Indolence” is admirably adapted to make 
any reader comfortably lazy. ‘The verse marches 
lazily, so that I own I ave fallen asleep while the 
book was before me—“ a great proof of Thomson’s 
power of pleasing!” exclaims a sarcastic reader. 
And yet, in truth, by going to sleep I paid the 
highest compliment in my power to the writer of 
that fine poem. I own that I take little interest 
in allegories such as Spenser’s and his imitators, 
I shall here be reminded that He “ who spake as 
never man spake,”’ inculcated the sublimest moral 
truths in the form of allegories. But the parables 
of Jesus appeal to us as men—for they speak of 
man. The man “who went down to Jericho, and 
fell among thieves,” is to us a real man of flesh 
and blood—not an attribute made flesh and called 
man. Jesus spoke of an event which doubtless 
was of frequent occurence; and so his parable 
touched his hearers’ hearts the more from the fact 
of its vratisemblance, 
212 
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Again, is not that rich man in the parable— 
that selfish voluptuary, who “ fared sumptuously 
every day,” a much more lively example of the 
evil influence of riches and selfishness than any 
cold personification of riches or selfishness— such 
as we should find in Spenser? Could poverty, 
personified, and called a man of woes, affect the 
mind in the same manner as doth the lowly 
Lazarus at the rich man’s gate? We see many 
like Lazarus—many wretches, like him, sit at the 
gates of the rich of our land; and too often they 
are regarded with the indifference of the rich 
Hebrew of old; and, because we know these 
things so to be, that parable of the rich man and 
Lazarus comes home more forcibly to our hearts. 
Lazarus is not a myth; and, to conclude my 
remarks touching allegory, is it not much better 
to show us a poor man than a personification of 
poverty, which must of necessity be but a lifeless 
fancy ? , 

Milton’s gigantic, sublime genius repels me— 
at a distance I acknowledge his powers. There 
is, methinks, a “ procul adeste profani” in the 
very words, “‘ Paradise Lost.” 1 admire—believe 
—but like the devils, I tremble. I cannot read 
“ Paradise Lost” in a garden, ona bright summer's 
morning. ‘The birds, the butterflies, all conspire 
together to render me light of mind. A thunder- 
storm is the orchestra to whese grand music I 
would see the fiends flitting to and fro in Pande- 
monium. ‘The other parts I would read alone in 
my chamber whien all was still. Not ‘so with 
** Comus,” that sweetest bud of that mighty poet’s 
mind. Read ‘Comus’’ in a wood, as J have read 
it, and if your imagination be strong, you will 
discourse with the “Elder Brother’’ touching 
‘divine philosophy,” or you will see, through the 
gloomy vista of pines, Comus and his band at 
their revelry, or that sweet maid arguing with 
the insidious tempter, till that baffled disputant 
flees from her. ‘“ L’Allegro” I would read in a 
hay-field, where the joyous rustic’s laughter would 
attune my heart to the gleesome musical lines. 
“‘]] Penseroso” I would read ina rocky cavern 
by the sea shore, where I could hear the sullen 
murmur of eternal ocean. 

In those dear, delightful ‘“ Essays of Elia,” 
Lamb says, “I am not much a friend to out-of- 
doors reading—I cannot settle my mind to it.” In 
certain cases we may, without presumption, dissent 
from such opinion. Reader, where is Isaac 
Walton (“that quaint old, cruel coxcomb,” as 
Byron illiberally calls him in “ Don Juan,”) to be 
read with edification? In a hot, dull, dirty 
London library in the dog days ?—or in a crimson- 
papered dining-room, after dinner, by the light of 
best spermaceti? Doth not the mental palate of 
my reader eschew such profanations? Is not old 
Isaac more grateful to thy mind, thou gentle 
denizen of our metropolis, when his pleasant 
quaintness is “inwardly digested” by the side of 
some meandering, gently rippling stream; when 
thy solitude is unbroken, save by the unexpected 
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advent of some river-loving rustic hoping to §jj 
his creel ere sunset ? Doth not the soothing sound 
of water, gurgling over the smooth stones of the 
brook supply a music (quite apart from the in- 
trinsic beauty of the song) to those sweet lines of 
Marlow, “ Come live with me, and be my love »” 
If any should doubt this, let them imagine Walton’s 
Milkmaid singing that sweet song in tie reeking 
room of the inn, whither Piscator and his friends 
betook themselves to sup. Which is the fitter 
place for the song, or the reading of it ? 

On the other hand, no one would think of 
perusing Burton's “ Anatomie of Melancholy” in 
the fields on a summer’s day. ‘This is a book to 
be read in an ancient library by the light of the 
lamp—a book to be read by the student, and, 
perchance, by the idle connoisseur of quaintness, 
during the duli hours between breakfast and 
luncheon. ‘The latter reader will, of course, read 
by snatches for amusement—the student will read 
steadily for profit. Among the mud of Burton's 
collected lore you will find many grains of gold, 
which will well repay you for the trifling trouble 
of sifting. The lover of quaint quotations may 
profitably glean, in the wake of Democritus 
Junior—indeed, several of my friends, would-be 
wits, etc., are in the habit of reading Burton, for 
the purpose of filching from his lucubrations the 
wherewithal to adorn a debating society’s display 
of ancient lore. I cannot help wondering why a 
book, that has extorted praise from Johnson, Cole- 
ridge, Byron, and many other “eminent hands,” 
(as old Tonson’s phrase was) now should be so 
undeservedly neglected as it is easy to perceive to 
be the case. ‘To pass on; Shakespeare’s “ As 
You Like It,” may be read anywhere, save in the 
street, or in Hyde Park, within earshot of the 
carriage-wheels. In both these cases, your per- 
ception of charater must be poor. Who can hold con- 
verse with “the melancholy Jacques” in Rotten 
Row? But, of all Shakespeare’s plays, “ Hamlet” 
to my taste, is the best suited for perusal ; the 
beautiful soliloquics seem out of place now-a-days 
near the footlights; the “Ghost of Hamlet's 
father’’ may terrify the groundling, but, methinks, 
the ghost, whatever amount of chalk may be 
wasted upon his visage, can never produce in me 
the same fearful pleasure as I can take in the 
simple perusal of Hamlet in the privacy of my 
chamber. Alas! there are in my mind too many 
ideas of too material porter—a beverage in which 
the “Ghost of Hamlet’s father’ (the stage ghost 
I mean,) hath ever delighted ; even while that ill- 
paid spectre is flitting across the stage, my mental 
eye glances on sundry pots of porter, wherewithal 
he will quench his thirst on his exit; and thus, by 
a too truthful imagination, I am doomed to lose 
much in the way of wholesome horror. 

On the other hand, the works of Etherege, Ro- 
chester, and Wycherley may be read, and appre- 
ciated as much as they deserve, in the Mall of St. 
James’s Park. An imaginative reader can fill that 
place with courtiers like Rochester, and fops like 
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SIDNEY AND ROGERS. 


«Sir Fopling Flutter.” Sit near Spring Gardens, 
turn your back on Carlton Terrace, and you can 
almost imagine that lady of “easy virtue” in your 
yicinity to be Mistress Nelly Gwynne, dressed in the 
costume of the nineteenth century. ‘A mighty 
stretch of the imaginative powers !”’ says sceptical 
reader. ‘‘ Credat Judeus!” Well, well—I care 

t. 
aie I do not pretend to class authors of the same 
time together, my readers must not be surprised if 
I place in juxta-position authors who were not 
exactly contemporaries. I ought, perhaps, to have 
mentioned Sir Philip Sydney in the same page with 
his friend Spenser ; but, as I write currente calamo, 

ou must not expect precision. 

Of the “ Arcadia” of Sir Philip Sydney—“ that 
honey-bee of quaint conceits,” as Hazlitt some- 
where calls him—I can read but only “here a 
littie and there a little,” in an idle hour. There 
are too many flowers—fancy sickens. Nevertheless, 
there are many sweet thoughts, which seem so 
strange when read by us readers of 1857 in the 

t, massive, dusty tome that enshrines them. 
That book I have lost with the rest. It was a 
dear old moth-eaten volume—an eleventh edition 
of A.D. 1652. But a few lines which 1 re- 
member, and have, I believe, quoted in an early 
chapter, yet ring in my ears. ‘They picture the 
bliss of matrimony, and I prefer them to the 
much-praised lines of Rogers on a like subject ; 
which lines, in all impartiality, I will thereunder 
subjoin, trusting to your hearty verdict in favour 
of the hero of Zutchpen in preference to the poet- 
banker of St. James’s. Below are the lines of 
which 1 speak—and first, in point of time, comes 


SYDNEY. 


Believe me, man, there is no greater blisse, 
Than is the quiet joye of loving wife, 

Which whoso wants, half of himself doth misse, 
Friend without change—playfeliow without strife, 
Food without surfeit, counsel without pride, 

Is this sweet doublinge of our single life. 


Beautiful lines, are they not? But now listen 
to the elegant 


ROGERS, 


His house she enters—there to be a light 
Shining within, when all without is night ; 

A guardian-angel o’er his life presiding, 

Doubling his pleasures, and his cares dividing ; 
Winning him back, when mingling in the throng, 
Back from a world we love, alas! too long, 

To fireside happiness, to hours of ease, 

Blest with that charm, the certainty, to please. 
How oft her eyes read his; her gentle mind 

To all his wishes, all his thoughts inclined; 

Still subject—ever on the watch to borrow 
Mirth of his mirth, and sorrow of his sorrow. 
The soul of music slumbers in the shell, 

Till waked and kindled by the master’s spell ; 
And feeling hearts—touch them but rightly——pour 
A thousand melodies unheard before ! 


Well, reader, and to whom—Rogers or Sydney 
—will you give the palm? Recollect, however, 
before giving in your award, that Rogers takes 
sixteen lines to express what Sydney paints in six. 


rity in these brief lines of the author of “ Arcadia,” 
which are worth more to me than the beauty, how- 
ever ornate, of the melodious lines of the author 
of the “ Pleasures of Memory.” What say you, 
fair reader? Possibly your opinion fluctuates ; 
both poets flatter your sex, and yet both beauti- 
fully speak truth, in language beautiful enough to 
break the heart of any poor old bachelor who has 
passed the “ grand climacteric” of his life, and 
who now misses that “sweet doubling ” of it, so 
graphically described by that high-souled gentleman 
who, as he lay dying on the gory field of Zutchpen, 
pushed away the cup of water proffered to his 
death-parched lips, because at his side theré lay a 
wounded soldier who, said chivalry personified in 
Sydney, “needs it more than I !” 

Read the “ Arcadia ”—parts thereof—for it may 
seem heavy as a whole now-a-days—and thank me, 
who am now babbling of my book-recollections for 
the recommendation. So shall thy love, gentlest 
of readers, grow more and more daily for that 
“branch of honour and of martial sprite,’”’ Sir 
Philip Sydney. 

I know not why the “ melancholy ” Cowley, (as 
he calls himself in the “Complaint,” though the 
author of the “ Anacreontics,” which, as Hazlitt 
says, “ breathe the very spirit of love and wine,” 
would not seem to have been much troubled with 
such a gloomy passiou as melancholy) should be so 
little read in these degenerate days. I grant that 
he is too pedantic a poet, and that to some, alas! 
his quaint conceits, beautiful in their fantastic 
quaintness, may seem strained and vapid; yet is 
there much good food for the scholar in the 
“‘ Notes to Davideis,” and much philosophy in the 
** Verses Written on Several Occasions.” I trans- 
cribe, for my reader’s delectation, two verses from 
the “ Hymn to the Light :’— 


First-born of Chaos, who so fair didst come, 

From the old Negro’s darksome womb, 

Which, when it saw the lovely child, 

The melancholy mass put on kind looks and smiled, 


What more poetical idea of the first dawn of 
light on the world could be imagined by any poet ? 
Again— 

A crimson garment in the rose thou wear’st; 

A crown of studded gold thou bear’st ; 

The virgin lilies in their white 

Are clad but with the /awn of almost naked light. 

Is there not a richness of poetry in the first 
line—a fantastic beauty—and withal beauty true 
to nature—in the last conceit? Yet Cowley, 
says Hazlitt, is‘ mechanical!” Scholar! read the 
* Notes to Davideis,” oh! bon vivant, read the 
“ Anacreontics,” oh! philosopher, read the frag- 
ments, disjecta membra poeta, at the end of that 
sweet book, and ye will severally bless with me 
the poet and the printer. 

For general readers the “ Miscellaneous Poems,” 


possess greater attractions than the more elabo- 





rate efforts of our poet; the Epicurean content, the 
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There is an epigrammatic foree—an inborn since- 


and “ Several Discourses by way of Essays,” will 
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wish to pass “with velvet step, unheeded, softly” 
through this “ working-day world ” (as Rosalind 
calls it}—make us love Cowley as a man, before we 
admire him as a poet. The art of living well was 
never better summed up than in the following lines, 
written, be it remembered, by Cowley when a boy 
of thirteen —truly, “the child’s the father of the 


This only grant me, that my means may lie 

Too low for envy, for contempt too high, 
Such honour I would have 

Not from great deeds but good alone, 

The wnknown are better than ill-known, 
Rumour can ope the grave. 


Acquaintance I would have—but when’t depends 
Not on the number but the choice of friends. 
Books should, not business, entertain the light, 
And sleep, as undistarbed as death, the night. 
My house a cottage more 
Than palace, and should fitting be 
For all my use, no luxury. 
My garden painted o’er 
With Nature’s hand, not Art’s, and pleasures yield 
Horace might envy in his Sabine field. 


Thus would I double my life’s fading space, 
For he that runs it well twice rans his race, 
And in this true delight, 
These unbought sports, that happy state, 
I would not fear nor wish my fate, 
But boldly say each night, 
To-morrow let my sun his beams display, 
Or in clouds hide them ; I have lived to-day. 


Oh! rare Cowley—surely thou wert a philoso- 
pher when in long clothes!—wise above children 
must thou have been when a boy of thirteen—an 
Epicurus of thirteen summers—thou didst write 
those lines—lines which should be read in a garden 
such as thou didst love. Well did thy master, 
Epicurus, choose a garden wherein, beneath the 
shady trees, by which loud chirped the cicala, he 
might expound to that eager band of disciples the 
art of “living well.” 

When Epicurus to the world had taught 

That pleasure was the only good, 

(And was perhaps i’the right, if rightly wnderstood,) 


His life he to his doctrine brought, 
And in a garden’s shade that sovereign pleasure sought. 


If [I have glanced but cursorily over Cowley— 
omitting many beauties, and substituting comments 
for quotations—I still shall have effected my pur- 
pose if by these unworthy comments of mine, I 
shall have induced any one of my readers to seek 
out—“ mark, learn, and inwardly digest ’’ the 
poems of the “melancholy Cowley.” Or if, oh 
gentle Cowley, my reader should think I have dal- 
lied too’ long for his patience with thee, even as 
one who, meeting an old friend in the basy street 
stays too long with him, leaving the new friend to 
shift for himself—surely such a fault may be for- 
given me when now I bid thee farewell, 

Fuller is another son of wisdom, whose works 
are undeservedly covered with the dust of neglect. 
Have none of my readers (if I be fortunate 
enough to carry any with me thus far) seen “the 
Holy War” and “the Holy and Profane States,” 
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lying neglected and dusty on a topshelf, while 
perchance, the “ Racing Calendar,” or the “ Sport. 
ing Magazine,’ flaunted proudly in the newest 
honours of Russia leather? And yet we may 
read, greatly unto edification, the “‘ Characters” of 
Fuller’s “ Holy and Profane States,” and the bio. 
graphies appended to each. Learning, wit, strong 
common sense in quaint guise, are the character. 
istics of good Thomas Fuller. Reader! take 
unto thy heart the “Holy and Profane States,” 
bound up with the “Holy War.” All will find 
Fuller’s piety pleasing, but not obtrusively thrust 
into every place; his common sense will be as 
wholesome meat, and his witty quaintness as racy 
sauce to the mental palate. A first edition, a 
good, well-worn copy of Fuller, is more attractive 
to a bookworm, like myself, than any reprint, 
however artistically executed, could possibly be, 
What charms would the quaint title-page and 
frontispiece of the “ Holy War” possess, if litho. 
graphed by Haghe and Day? They (the title. 
page, etc.,) might be better done, but the magic 
charm of moth-eaten age would be lost. You 
would, in fact, sublime old beauties in the crucible 
of modern taste, and the attempt would result 
after all, like all such efforts, in a dull caput mor. 
tuum, doubt not. There is something in externals 
as regards books and reading. If any of my 
readers doubt the truth of my assertion, let me 
ask them if they would care to read Fuller ina 
first floor lodging at a bow-window in Regent- 
street! Could there be, in such a case, any moral 
union between the “Good Merchant” of Fuller, 
and the flashy proprietor of the flashy shop over 
the way ? 

And now “ for fresh fields and pastures new” 
—let us leave old books (those dear old tomes, 
printed at “ Ye Bible, in St. Paul’s Churchyard,” 
et id genus omne,) for their modern descendants of 
Albemarle-street, Paternoster-row, and elsewhere. 
Fair readers (if such should so far highly honour 
me as to glance over these pages) with “ eyes 
darkly, deeply, beautifully blue,” will hardly for- 
give me for lightly passing by Byron—as it is 
my present purpose to do. It is a work of super- 
erogation to descant on acknowledged beauties. 
Byron is known to all, from the maiden of Berke- 
ley-square to the maid-of-all-work at Stoke 
Newington. I dare not—I cannot criticise him— 
honestly. Byron seems likely to be immortal in 
every way. We hear his name breathed endear- 
ingly by young ladies in their teens, by young 
gentlemen hurriedly in drawing-rooms; by 
“blighted beings” of every rank and age—from 
the dandy of St. James’s-street to the hopeless 
“counter-jJumper” of High Holborn. Few pro- 
vincial towns are without a Lara, and few people 
but can number among their acquaintance a Don 
Juan of St. George’s Hospital or of the Temple. 
We can with difficulty bring our minds to recollect 
that the author of “Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage,” 
died at Missolonghi, and was buried at Hucknall 
in the year of grace, 1824. His portraits are in 
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the windows of countless print-shops ; his busts 
are, and are recognised by all, on the board of 
every Italian vendor of plaster of Paris casts ; 
while his less fortunate, but equally gifted friend, 
Bhelley, is forgotten, save by a few, and they are 
in a small minority. The ashes of that guileless, 
gentle-hearted poet, lie in a foreign land, his 
name awakens obloquy in the minds of many; 
and the human race—the great brotherhood—for 
whom he laboured in love, during his brief and 
melancholy existence, have hardly yet learned to 
appreciate the single-hearted child of genius. 
“ A burning and a shining light’’ was quenched for 
ever, when that frail bark, which held Shelley 
and Trelawny, sunk beneath the sullen sea. 

If Shelley was guilty of many errors in theory, 
he was, ut least, guilty of few in practice. Let 
those who from prejudice have suffered the poems 
of Percy Bysshe Shelley to be unread by them, 
read “Queen Mab,” that sweet fledgling of his genius 
—and, though his and their ¢heories may not agree, 
yet must they, as candid men, admit that that poet 
“with all the odorous dews of pathos’’ around him, 
inculcated as sublime a practice as any author of 
any “ Whole Duty of Man.” Shelley owned no 
law but the law of Love, and to Love he paid a 
tribute too enthusiastic to escape the scorn of a 
cold-hearted world. If Love—-the most exalted 
attribute of the Deity—was the sole object of 
Shelley’s worship; if he severed ¢hat one of many 
attributes from the grand Whole, to worship that 
one attribute with the warmth of a pure young 
heart,—was he guilty of such monstrous impiety 
as bigotry would have us believe ?—for, is not that 
one attribute the essence and governing principle 
of ali? From Shelley’s lyre sprang into being 
many sweet sounds, whose soul-purifying music 
will ring through the ears of many till this evil 
world shall pass away, and Love shall be lord of all. 
May God hasten that time when creeds shall no 
longer, as now, by too many, be set up as cold 
substitutes for that charity which “ thinketh no 
evil!’”’** A time will come, let us hope, when man 
will not hate his brother, if they worship one God 
at different altars—a time so ardently looked for 
by that believer in man’s perfectibility, the true- 
hearted, if often erring, P. B. Shelley. Those who 
living too much in the world are “of the earth, 
earthy,” sneer at the golden fancies of a child of 
song; they know not how such blossoms bring 
forth pleasant fruit. The man described by Words- 
worth is a fine type of these groundlings— Words- 
worth’s clown perchance lacked worldliness suffi- 
cient to render the resemblance more complete— 

“ A primrose by the river’s brim, 

A yellow primrose was to him— 

But— it was nothing more.” 

As that clown could pass by and trample on the 
the primrose at his feet, without one thought of 
the beauty in simplicity, or of God who made this 
firstling of spring—so these literal varlets can 
carp at sentences, though they will never extract 


* But did Shelley worship at any altar? 





/ 





goodness from a volume, whose beauties they 
cannot appreciate. Such people vituperate Shelley’s 
writings on the ground of their posssessing no 
earthly interest. If “ Prometheus Unbound”’ serves 
to elucidate no practical purpose—as some men 
affirm—still the lover of the beautiful can quench 
his spirit’s thirst at the pure fount of Shelley’s 
inspiration, and rise refreshed from the draught. 
It will be admitted that Patience and Love are 
attributes of God—godlike. Did not Shelley offer 
up the incense of his ardent, guileless heart, at such 
shrines? ‘The winged words” of the poet are 
like the seed which “the sower went forth to 
sow.” They may be hid in the ungrateful heart 
of the world for a long pericd—or they may be 
scoffed at and trodden under foot by “ the beasts 
of the people; yet some must “fall on good 
ground”—and may they bring forth a golden 
harvest in the world’s mind! The prose-writers 
appeal more to the head, or reasoning faculties, 
than to the heart. The poet’s music, (to borrow 
a phrase from Fuller, who defines poetry as “ music 
in words,” as music is “ poetry in sound’’) follows 
men into the world—the sound rings in their ears 
in the privacy of their chamber, and oft amid the 
turmoil of busy life that music appeals unto their 
better, purer feelings—it brings back to the 
hacknied man of the world the green days of 
youth, and all should refuse to close their ears 
against that sweet music which comes across the 
dull monotony of daily life, like some sweet air 
anew remembered. 

Let us not lose ourselves in the mazes of that 
rich garden of poesy, Shelley’s “ Prometheus Un- 
bound,” when we have not even time to cull 
together a few flowers and then go on our way. 
If ever man was born a poet, that man was 
Shelley. From his earliest youth he had built for 
his soul a nest of sweet fancies—to which he might 
retreat, and in which he, during his brief existence, 
shrouded his too sensitive mind from life’s sterner 
realities. Hear what the Fourth Spirit sings :— 


On a poet’s lips I slept 

Dreaming like a love-adept 

In the sound his breathing kept; 

Nor seeks nor finds he mortal blisses, 

But feeds on the aérial kisses 

Of skapes that haunt thought’s wildernesses, 

He will watch from dawn to gloom 

The lake-reflected sun illume 

The yellow bees in the ivy-bloom, 

Nor heed nor see, what things they be; 

Bat from these create he can 

Forms more real than living man, 
Nurslings of immortality !* 

There is the poetic character hit off by a few 
faint yet masterly touches by a poet; and a poet 
in the truest, holiest, purest sense of that high 
word was Shelley; he was no bard of the 
salon; he had a great heart, which beat for all 
his fellow men. From his visionary youth to the 
dream-land beauty of his maturer years he had 
devoted his heart and mind to poesy—he had not 


* * Prometheus Unbound.”’—Chorus of Spirits. 
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552 TALFOURD'S DEFENCE OF SHELLEY. 


loved the world—he might have said with 
Byron, (and with more truth,) 

I have not loved the world nor the world me, 

I have not flattered its rank breath—nor bowed 

To its idolatries a patient knee, 


Nor coined my cheek to smiles, nor cricd aloud 
In worship of an echo, 


Why Byron’s popularity exceeded Shelley’s we 
can easily understand ; in the first place, the Eng- 
lish are a lord-loving people. Is it to be won- 
dered if, having before them a “living lord,” 
young, handsome, and a child of genius, they 
should be fascinated? Byron invested vice with 
the mantle of poetry; his villains were not con- 
temptible—“ rather to be admired,” thought the 
English reader, whose mind was agog on Germanisms 
(if such a word may be allowed me). Every 
young gentleman who happened to have been 
crossed in love, or to have been supplanted by a 
more favoured rival, found in Byron’s pages 
limnings (thought the aforesaid youth) of his own 
“dark soul’’—their collars were turned down— 
verses, @ /a “ Fare-thee-well,’’ indited, signed and 
sealed; and the young man became a Fleet-street 
Lara—haughty, sullen, and poetically unhappy. 
Every ycuth who happened to be of a dissipated 
turn of mind could fiud in Byron’s pages morbid 
administerings to ill-feeling. Much as I admire 
Byron’s fiery flow of verse, his hatred of humbug, 
his unflinching advocacy of what he believed to be 
true—much as my own heart yearns in sympathy 
towards “Childe Harold,” as my eyes grow dim 
while reading verses where the passion, throbs of 
that noble heart are laid bare to the light of day 
—still I cannot blind my convictions to the fact 
that Colton, the author of “Lacon,” well defined 
the tendency of Byron’s works, when he said, they 
taught the youth of that day that the whole duty 
of man was “to hate your neighbour, and love 
your neighbour’s wife !” 

Since I read that opinion, I must own that 
“the glass-eyed, teeth-grinding, lone Caloyer,” 
as Carlyle nicknames Byron, has lost much of 
his power over me. 

But I had nearly forgotten Shelley while speak- 
ing of his friend Byron. As regards the charge 
of immoral tendency alleged so bitterly against 
Shelley’s works T will only say—point me out one 
line which, irrespective of creed, inculcates immo- 
rality, and I will own the allegation just. That 
Shelley did make grievous mistakes in religious 
opinion, I am ready to acknowledge and deplore ; 
but he was from his childhood a calumniated, per- 
secuted being—and surely we ean little wonder if, 
when he heard the professors of a creed disgrace 
it by calumny, in bitter mockery of their profession, 
that he should be led insensibly to confound theory 
with practice, and a creed with its upholders. 
Persecution always hardens, 

Reader, ere you make up your mind never to 
read one line of Shelley, thereby voluntarily de- 
priving your ‘heart and head of much that will 
soothe and refresh both, first read the extract I 





subjoin from that splendid effort of oratory dis. 
played on the trial of Mr. Moxon (Shelley’s pub. 
lisher) for ‘ blasphemy,” by the counsel for the 
defendant, the late Mr. Justice Talfourd. 

Mr. Moxon, as doubtless many of you remember, 
was indicted at the instance of one Hetherington, 
for having published Shelley’s ‘‘ Poetical Works.” 
Speaking of certain passages therein, which formed 
the groundwork of that ill-advised prosecution, 
Serjeant Talfourd said :—* 


They appeal to no passion; they pervert no affection; 
they find nothing in human nature, frail as it always is 
guilty as it sometimes becomes, to work on. Con*emplated 
apart from the intellectual history of the extraordinary being 
who produced them, and from which they can never be 
severed by any reader of this book, they would excite no 
feelings but those of wonder at their andacity, and pity for 
their weakness. Not only are they incapable of awakening 
any chords of evil in the soul, but they are ineffectual to 
present to it an intelligible heresy. Are they more than 
atoms of chaotic thought not yet subsided into harmony, over 
which the spirit of love has not yet brooded so as to make 
them pregnant with life and beauty and joy? . . . . 
Now when it is proved that this poem [‘‘Qneen Mab”] 
thus containing the doctrine of immortality, is presented 
with the distinct statement that Shelley himself in mature 
life departed from its offensive dogmas,—when it is accom- 
panied by his own letter, in which he expresses his wish for 
its suppression. , surely all sting is taken out 
of the rash and uncertain passages which have been selected 
as indicating blasphemy! But is it not antidote enough to 
the poison of a pretended atheism, that the poet, who is 
supposed to-day to deny Deity, finds Deity in all things ? 


Well said that gifted advocate, when speaking 
of a certain alleged blasphemous passage in an 
essay written by Shelley and appended to ‘* Queen 
Mab,’’—an essay disclaimed long before his death 
by Shelley himself :— 


Here you shall see a poet whose fancies are most ethereal, 
struggling with a theory gross, material, shaHow ; imagine 
the great straggle by which the Spirit of the Eternal seeks 
to subdue the material world to its uses. lis genius was 
pent up within the hard and bitter rind of his philosophy, 
as Ariel was in the rift of the cloven pine; and what won- 
der if a spirit so enthralled should send forth strange and 
discordant cries ? Here is a spectacle which angels 
may admire and weep over! Here is a poet of fancy the 
most ethereal— feelings the most devout—charity the most 
Christian—enthralled by opinions the most cold, hollow, 
and debasing! Here is a youth endowed with that sensibi- 
lity to the beautiful and the grand which peoples his minates 
with the perceptions of years; who (with a spirit of self- 
sacrifice which the oldest Christiavity might exalt in, if 
found in one of its martyrs) is ready to lay down that intel- 
lectual being—to be lost in Joss itself—if by annihilation 
he could multiply the enjoyments and hasten the progress 
of his species—and yet, with strange wilfulness, rejecting 
that religion in form to which in essence he is imperishably 
allied! Observe these radiant fancies, pure and cold 4s 
frostwork ; how would they have been kindled by the warmth 
of Christian love! ‘Track “ those thoughts that wander 
through eternity,” and think how they would repose in their 
proper home! And trace the inspired bat erring youth, 
poem after poem, year after year, month after month, how 
shall you see the icy fetters which encircle his genius gra- 
dually dissolve ; the wreaths of mist ascend from his path ; 


— 





* See report of the trial of Mr. Moxon, for blasphemy, ia 
publishing Shelley’s Works, before Lord Denman anda 
special jury—June 23, 1841. Counsel for defendant, Mr. 
Serjeant Talfourd and Mr, Hayward, 
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and the distance spread out before him peopled with human 
affections, and skirted by angels’ wings! See how this 
seeming atheist begins to adore—how the divine image of 
Calvary, never unfelt, begins to be seen—and, in its contem- 
plation, the softened poet exclaims, in his “ Prometheus,” of 
the followers of Christ :— 


The wise, the pure, the lofty, and the just, 
Whom thy slaves hate for being like to thee. 


And thus he proceeds, with light shining more and more 
towards perfect day, which he was not permitted to realise 
inthis world. As you trace this progress, alas! Death veils 
it—veils it, not stops it ; and this perturbed, imperfect, but 
glorious being is hidden from us till the sea shall give up its 


But I have wandered too far and too long with 
Memory. I have thought too much of my own 
impressions of books and reading, and have ex- 
pressed too little aright ; I have filled sundry sheets 
of paper, and now find that I have said too little 
to the purpose, and too much of myself. Let me 
hope, dear reader, that you will pardon all this: 
it is very hard to lose one’s books and one’s home 
together; it is very natural to remember both 
tenderly, and to seek to indulge such a train of 
thought, albeit at the expense of a reader’s patience. 
Be this, then, my excuse. 


CHILDREN OF LICHT. 





I have before me now, in an old M.S. book, 
(a labour of leisure when I was a boy at school,) 
some lines written by the late lamented author of 
“ The Life of Lorenzo de Medici,” Mr. Roscoe ; 
and these lices, composed on a like occasion, will 
perhaps serve better than any dull prose to express 
all J felt on parting from those dear old books of 


mine :— 
TO MY BOOKS ON PARTING WITH THEM. 


As one who, destined from his friends to part, 
Regrets his loss, but hopes again erewhile 
To share their converse and enjoy their smile, 
And tempers, as he may, Affliction’s dart ; 


Thus, loved associates, chiefs of elder Art, 

. Teachers of wisdom, who could once beguile 
My tedious hours, and lighten every toil, 

I now resign you—nor with failing heart ; 


For, pasta few short years, or days, or hours, 
And happier seasons may their dawn unfold, 
And all your sacred fellowship restore ; 

When, freed from earth, unlimited its powers, 
Mind shall with mind direct communion hold, 
And kindred spirits meet to part no more! 








CHILDREN OF LIGHT. 


Tae western wind sighed through the palm 
groves of an Indian clime, and the sun’s glowing 
rays brightened into the mellow horizon. The 
sky, and sea, and land were blazing with the glory 
of the dying day, as an Indian mother bowed her 
graceful head over the fragile being who owed to 
her its new found life ; her hair in its wild luxuri- 
ance covered the infant form, and her tears fell 
fast on its tender limbs. 

She wept, for she thought of the sin and 
sorrow of the world it had entered ; she wept, for 
she felt the impotency of her own inind alone to 
save it from that sin; and wept, because she had 
heard so little, and knew so little, of the way in 
which that might be done, or of that great being 
who, in his divine love, came from heaven to 
earth, and went f.om earth to heaven again on this 
siu-destroying mission. 

The gentle west wind moaned round that young 
loving mother, kissed her heated brow, bathed her 
limbs with its cooling stream, sought to waft her 
sorrow from her, and sang its own murmuring 
lullaby to woo her into rest. 

“Rest thee, Fayaway, child of the golden 
East,” it sighed ; “ grieve not at the doom of earth ; 
weep not for that which as yet is not—which 
never may be. Rest thee, Fayaway; rest thee, 
gentle one, and let me kiss thine eyelids into sleep. 








I'll murmur round thee in thy slumbers, whisper 
to thee in thy dreams, and wander from thee to 
heaven's blue vault, only to summon thence those 
blest guardians of the sky, whose office of love it 
henceforth shall be to watch thy tender child. 
Rest thee! rest thee !”—and the wind murmured 
until the Indian girl slept beside her child. 

Then it hushed its lulling breezes, and fled to- 
wards the distant west—farther and farther it went 
on its heaven bound mission—farther and far- 
ther. 

The sun had set; the air became murky and 
still; insects buzzed and fluttered; noisome rep- 
tiles crawled forth—the-wily snake and poisonous 
adder—stole near the spot where lay that gentle 
being and her helpless infant. 

But there came one creature, more subtle, more 
davgerous than all. Slowly, stealthily it advanced, 
aud breathed on the sleeping child. Its serpent 
form was raised as its poisoned tongue darted at 
the infaut—another moment, and its sting had 
entered that tender frame; but the gentle western 
breeze returned, and brought on its balmy wings 
beings of light and love, of seraph essence, of 
angelic nature, who spread their outstretched 
pinious between the slimy reptile and the sleeping 
babe. “ Away,” they said ; and the willing echo re- 
peated the command, as the reptile dragged its 
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554 A MOTHER'S PRAYER. 


coiling length far from the presence cf those angel 
ministers. 

Then a low soft sound fell from those seraph 
lips, and played amoung the mango’s fluttering 
leaves, till it waked the young mother into life 

in. “ My child ’’—and the Indian accents of en- 
dearment mingled with the fluttering of the 
mango leaves. 

‘“‘Mine own dear one;” and with the first 
awakening impulse, the Indian’s eyes were raised 
to heaven, and the Indian’s heart rose to God in a 
prayer—a warm and fervent prayer, that the 
tender being—the fragile babe, might be heaven's 
own care; that the child, the poor weak child, 
might be saved, through heaven’s own power, from 
the dangers of a treacherous world. 

And that prayer floated on the stilly midnight 
air; and the seraph wings caught it ere it fell to 
earth, and bore it, in its young purity, to heaven’s 
sacred realms. 

Years rolled on, and the west wind murmured 
still-—‘ Rest thee, Fayaway; rest thee, rest thee.” 
But the wind spoke not to the mere outer sense 
now ;-it sang to the mother’s restless heart. The 
babe had grown to boyhood, and life’s great pas- 
sions showed their germs in him. The serpent 
under a second form stood beside him—no longer 
like an angry reptile from which humanity would 
turn affrighted; but as “ Life,” young, glowing 
« Life,”’ crowned with thrilling pleasures ; radiant 
with smiles of treacherous brightness. The fleet- 
ing vision wooed him on; flung her cankering 
chains around him; lulled him with her intoxicat- 
ing draught, and the mother’s voice of warning 
was lost amid the syren accents of temptation. 
“ Uncas, my child, my life; turn thee to God’s 
own truth.” Anda sigh such as a mother alone can 
breathe came from that mother’s heart. Then the 
bright galaxy of angel forms raised their drooping 
pinions, and wafted that sigh to heaven’s treasury. 

“ Rest thee,” they said, “ rest thee, till thou 
art needed for some worthy mission.” And again 
they took their flight to earth, and sought that 
erring boy. But “Life” had thrown a mist 
around him, too dense, too dark for heaven’s chil- 
dren to enter; nought could they do but hover 
near him, sorrowing, sorrowing. 


The boy progressed to manhood. He sought 
the city with its busy life; mingling in its false 
named pleasures ; quaffing the cup of its delights. 
How those tending angels wafted their visions over 
his sinking soul !—hoping to save ; hoping in vain ; 
for a thing of guilt held him in its tightening grasp, 
and urged him on in his mad and riotous course. 

“Uncas, my hope, my joy, repent,”—and the 
mother clung to her sin-stained child—“ will you 
rend mine heart in twain with this great grief?” 


_ And as she sought to catch the glance of his averted 


eye, a tear, a bright, pearly tear fell from her own. 
Comfort thee, poor mother, comfort thee ; for 
that tear is borne to heaven’s crystal fountain; and 





the angel ministers have proffered the sad prayer 
that, in loving mercy, sickness of the body may 
chase from thy hapless son that greater sickness 
which eateth away his soul. 


The Indian, the wild being of passion, turmoil, 
sirife, lay on the bed of death, while his weepi 
mother knelt in mute agony beside him. His lips 
moved in one earnest prayer ; but it was so weak, 
so feeble, that it died ere it reached the mother’s 
ear. But the thought, this whispered thought; 
this one strong, dying, uttered wish of such ex- 
treme intensity—the fearful crushing of all mortal 
hopes into an almost hopeless prayer, which, thongh 
too weak to reach the mother’s ear—was heard by 
the pure angel messengers, and by them wafted 
away before that parting soul; far away, even to 
heaven’s own throne. 

“ One word, Uncas ; one word to whisper hope 
of an hereafter.” ) 

But the Indian’s tongue was mute. 

“Look up, mine own, my darling; look on thy 
mother, loved one, and let thine eyes light her 
drooping spirits into life again.” 

But the eyes were closed for ever. 

“Only for one moment, one second, I crave a 
gleam of life—mercy, mercy !”—and she fell be- 
side him for whom she had implored this mercy. 

The scene changed. The Indian palm grove was 
nomore. ‘The air, the earth, the sea became one 
blaze of glory. Myriads of heavenly forms floated 
in liquid air, beings of brightest hue danced in the 
sunlit beams, as their golden harps rang to their 
songs of praise. 

Suddenly, a dusky form appeared, and cast its 
shadow on the scene. 

“Mine,” it said, with gloating malice, as the 
soul of the dead Indian glided from its earthly 
tenement. ‘‘ Mine now, henceforward mine for 
ever! Dares any one dispute my claim, question 
my title to yon fleeting spirit ?” It was questioned ; 
and the Archangel stood above him. 

“Yes ; that soul belongs to heaven’s great realm 
—purchased by treasures such as thou canst not 
produce. Yet, for the great cause of justice, that 
decision may not untried be ’gainst thee, we offer 
thee fair dispute to our words ; outvie us in these 
boasted treasures—exceed them but by one iota— 
nay, even equal them in either point, of power, 
purity, or rare intrinsic value, and yon disembodied 
soul is yours.” 7 : 

He ceased. The mighty trumpet sounded, and 
summoned the hosts of heaven to meet in solemn 
assemblage. Then the golden gates were closed, 
while seraph wings kept the fluttering son! on earth 
till its last destiny, now to be decided, should be 
proclaimed. 

First the dark spirit advanced, waving his sable 
wings which stretched from pole to pole. 

“ Behold!” he said, in a voice of pealing thun- 


der. ‘“ Look to the distant kingdoms of the earth, 
and recognise mine empire. From the Icelandic 
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region to yon clime of burning heat, thence to the 
pole again, all bow to my supremacy, all vaunt my 
power. Hark! while the mingled voices of a 
world rise proudly to mine honour, and say 
whether in’ glorious majesty ye can ontvie that 
sound.” 

Then there arose a chorus of wild voices chauut- 
ing the praise of sin. Again and again the mad 
shouts ascended, till heaven’s portals hurled back 
the impious sounds, and the wearied ear groaned 
for its death. “There!” and the sable form 
waved his grim pinions in triumph. 

Heaven's radiant children turned their beaming 
eyes, to the golden gates of their blest abode, as 
a gentle murmuring prayer flew thence, and filled 
the glowing space; and as it passed the angelic 
host, their voices took it up and bore it onwards 
in a great wave of melody. ‘Through every ear 
it passed; through every heart it glided,—in a 
grand and solemn chaunt—and then, as it again 
took its heavenward course, the angels’ voices 
dropped, and alone it sought its rest in paradise. 

And now the archangel’s trumpet proclaimed 
the first trial over—and a voice was heard requir- 
ing the great mandate of decision. 

“Shall the clamouring voices of a recreant 
world, raised in the foul homage of sin, be deemed 
equivalent in power to the warm earnest prayer of 
a mother’s heart, offered in His name, who, in our 
nature in alliance with His Divine nature, defied 
the origin of evil, and vanquished that dark spirit 
even upon his own chosen ground—the world that 
he had strewn with its own wrecks ? 

Then came a sound like a myriad whispers 
melting into one; it died on the charmed ear, 
and heaven’s children knew that to them had been 
awarded the first great triumph. 

The dusky form heard the decree, resting on a 
murky thunder cloud; forked lightnings crowning 
his brow; in his hand the murderous thunderbolt. 

“Enjoy your triumph while ye may,” he said, 


‘for mine follows in its wake.” To the next test. 


of purity. 

“Behold! I waft from earth her fairest crea- 
tures; catch their thoughts as they fly towards 
Heaven, and see if in spotless innocence ye can 
equal those.” , 

The dark wings fanned the air, chilling it with 
their angry movements—then they ceased—and a 
mist arose from earth—like a fleecy cloud it came 
—onwards and onwards. As it advanced it 
opened; and there, cradled within its snowy 
bosom, lay childish forms of almost perfect beauty. 

“Stay in thy course !’’ and the fleecy chariot 
rested in air at the stern command of the dark 
spirit, who waved his sceptre over its lovely 
burthen. 

“Let the imprisoned thoughts flee from the 
mortal tenement.” And the thoughts came with 
a balmy fragrance, and rested in the archangel’s 

m. 

Love, charity, peace, and even hopes and 
dreams of heaven were there—the outer semblance 





fair and pure. But, the archangel raised the 
coating, and beneath, lurking mid purity, was the 
damuing spot of sin; small, almost inperceptible ; 
but still there, running through each feeling and 
impulse ; blotting each fair page of the unformed 
human mind. And the archangel grieved as he 
traced the trail of the serpent on the fairest things 
of earth. 

Alas! alas! call ye these pure? advance 
these as the spotless things of thy domain ? these 
lost souls, lost, if not redeemed, from thy destroy- 
ing power. 

Then the angelic throng wept ; and their harps 
hung silently in their drooping hands, till a breath, 
a mere breath, ascended from the golden treasury 
of heaven. It wandered to the soul of each child 
of earth, clinging to the mute sympathy of each, 
and wooing each sinking spirit to speed back 
with it into its own blest home in paradise. 

The archangel’s trampet sounded a second time, 
and again the voices of that mighty host pro- 
claimed a triumph. 

But to the last contest. Now dark spirit, sum- 
mon thy most potent powers to thine aid; invoke 
each emissary of thy will; rake the deep myste- 
ries of the earth; search the accumulated trea- 
sures of the sea, and produce, if you can, a thing 
of such intriasic beauty, that the pale lustre of our 
heavenly gems must fade before it. 

. Look beneath, where yon fluttering soul lingers 
*tween thy realm and mine. Speed quickly on thine 
errand, for the children of light are weary to waft 
yon spirit to its eternal home. 

The sullen wings of the fiend again moved, and 
his bold, undaunted gaze rested on the archangel’s 
brow. A storm bore him to earth. Searcely was he 
lost to sight, ere he again appeared, and hovering 
in air, held in his hand a phantom vision of the 
accumulated pleasures of the world—its false 
named pleasures—puny ambitions. Yet so bright, 
so beautiful the picture looked, wrought with all 
glorious lines, interwoven with the golden threads 
of life, flowered over with stems, and buds, and 
blossoms of every lovely tint and graceful form, 
adding fresh beauty to the lovely scene, that all 
eyes dwelt in rapture on it ; and the sullen orbs of 
the fallen spirit gleamed with the joy of anticipated 
triumph. 

“Yield !’’ he thundered; “ yield undisputed vie- 
tory to me now. Canst thou produce that which 
can compete with this matchless picture ?’—and he 
pointed to the magic view. 

And now bright sunbeams danced in heaven's 
atmosphere ; and the great choir raised their 
voices in a hymn of praise; the golden 
touched by those seraph hands, echoed the strains 
as a pale blue vapour of ethereal beauty rose from 
the eternal city of the skies. 

Midway in airit hung; and then, as the playful 
sunbeams linked themselves in a golden chain 
around, was seen, resting on its azure surface, one 
pearly drop of crystal brilliancy. 

Then from the archangel’s palm there darted one 
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556 MINISTERING ANGELS. 


concentrated ray of light and heat straight to that 
earthly picture—to that cloud-borne tear ; and the 
vision of earth shivered before the gleam from 
heaven ; all its colours blackened ; its golden cords, 
stripped of their tinsel, hung in dingy threads; 
its flowers, lately so bright with life, now faded, 
died— were nought but the wrecks of beauty ! 

But the tear—the crystal tear—shone but the 
brighter for heaven’s own gleam, reflecting back, 
in its pure Justre, the sunny smile of all creation. 
Millions of fluttering wings waved in the vaulted 
skies, and the hosts of creation, the beings of a 
universe, waited to hear the last decree that the 
archangel’s voice was allowed to proclaim. 

‘‘Rare and pure as aught of earth are the 
mother’s earnest prayer and tear; yet, because of 
earth, impotent to win heaven’s priceless pearl, 
‘salvation.”” Still, through that warm prayer, 
blending with the dying utterance of him for whom 
"twas uttered, this great gift of God’s imperishable 
love is granted. 

“Seraphs, waft on your plumed wings yon 
fleeting soul to the blest realm of heaven.” 

‘Off, impious fiend of darkness,” and the arch- 
angel frowned on the dark form; “ off, and learn 
thine impotency ’gainst the angel ministers, ’gainst 
the great mercies of God.” 


The freed soul, led by its heavenly guides, stood 
at the throne of heaven. 

“Take thy bright angel form, and onwards on 
thy mission,” and the new found seraph plumes 
fluttered with joy in the clear atmosphere. 

“Thine be the task, with thy redeemed com- 
panions, to watch o’er earth’s frail children. 
Hover near them in their slumbering as in their 
waking hours; waft into their souls gleams, 
thoughts, hopes of our own blessed kingdom ; 
place in their mortal path warnings against a foul 
career of sin; and when ye see some sinking 
wretch, in his determined guilt, seeking to cast 
aside these friendly obstacles, let your seraph 
prayers fly to the one great source of aid, and seek 
the only help which can avail him. Meet office is it 
for the redeemed to act as guardian ministers to 
the wanderers on earth, ’mongst whom they once 
existed—most fitting, glorious office—as ministers 
of good, workers out of the eternal will of Him 
who bought them with his blood. 

To earth that spirit flew, hastening to do his mas- 
ter’s bidding. 

Quickly he travelled to the busy city, where 
the ceaseless toil and noisy traffic made the weary 
ear groan for quiet, and the racked mind almost 
crave the one great boon of rest eternal. Oue of 
the bustling throng sought gold by usury ; then 
the angel rested one moment in his flight, whisper- 
ing softly in the guilty ear—and God’s own truth 
dwelt in that whisper—and made the sordid bar- 
gainer pause in his sin. 

On went the angel still, and hovered o’er a 
haunt of flaring vice ; but his plumed pinions veiled 
his shrinking eyes, and bore him swiftly past. 





“Not there,” he cried, “where guiic, in bold 
defiance stands forth, in awful mockery of God,” 

On and on farther, dropping the balm of heaven 
wherever the good seed could take root and spring, 
On, o’er hill and dale, country and city, sea and 
land—on to the glowing Indian plain, where, 
lingering between life and death, lay that once loving 
Indian mother. 

**Uncas, my child, my lost darling, would that 
thy loved spirit could hover near me, round me, in 
my death—wafting into my soul clear thoughts of 
that pure heaven I only dream of dimly.” 

And the wings played round her lovingly, and 
wooed her unto rest, and more gleams of truth 
entered her fainting soul, and strengthening it, 
fixed its eyes on heaven. 

Through that long night her weary nature 
halted ’tween life and death; but when the morn. 
ing broke, and the great orb of day rose in his 
golden majesty, that soul received the welcome 
mandate of dismissal. 

Gently the wings played now; gently, more 
gently, till they drooped in solemn sadness, as the 
soul, with one long gasp, threw off its “ mortal 
coil,” and, fanned by its spirit guide, took its glad 
way to heaven. 

And shall any say that such things may not be? 
Shall any declare that these angel ministers exist 
not, save in the heated fancies of a crazy 
brain? Look to holy writ, where we are told, 
“The angels of the Lord encamp round those that 
fear him ;’” yea, round those that fear him, fear his 
anger, fear his frown, fear to grieve his loving, 
tender spirit; not round the bold undaunted 
sinner, who, with fearful weakness, clings to 
earth’s damning pleasures ; holds to its tempting 
sins, smiles on its luring phantoms; from such 
the pure ministers of heaven turn weeping, for 
their office is to “ minister to those who are heirs 
of salvation”—those who are the favoured children 
of God, who, through his mercy, have grasped the 
the blessed gift offered to them. 

And must the thought of angel ministers 
watching in our path, dropping good into the 
mind matured, whose page, blotted by evil, loses 
the fair impress of good, be deemed irreverent ? 
Would it be called profane to tell the young that 
angels, good and loving angels, hover round their 
earthly path, ever ready, ever waiting to do the 
bidding of the one great Master—ever hoping to 
Jead lost souls to the blest state that they have 
themselves attained. -Air and space, and every 
busy phase of life may be filled with beings invi- 
sible to our dull senses, all working out some 
great and lasting purpose—all bent on some im- 
perishable end. 

Could this idea be fully realised, established, 
both old and young be taught to feel themselves 
thus guarded, watched—watched with loving 
thoughts and anxious care—perchance some tempt- 
ing sins might be discarded, and flaring vice 
forsaken. 

Were these guardian ministers felt—believed in 
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_-as an intangible but near reality, many weak | standing boldly forth (secure in a protecting in- 
and wavering mortals, fearing to grieve their loving | fluence round them), range themselves fearlessly — 


natares, loathe to requite their anxious care with | thankfully—under the banner of the “ Children of 


base ingratitude, might be led to shun the insi- 
dious whispers of the fiend of darkness, and, 


TOUCHING THE 


Day as that verata questio, the Civil Service, may 
seem to superficial politicians and comatose country 
M.P.’s; trivial as may seem any consideration of 
the daily heart-burnings and hopeless lives of too 
many of the working bees in the great hive of Red 
Tape, there is nevertheless just uow abroad a spi- 
rit of inquiry into the manifold abuses which have 
year by year grown with the growth and strength- 
ened with the strength of our system of executive 

vernment. The question now is—not whether 
a civil servant’s meagre salary should or should 
not be lessened by enforced deductions, in order 
that, by cheap charity, his declining years should 
be solaced by, should he live to receive it, a pen- 
sion—but whether the Civil Service should go on 
as at present—whether a positive “bad” should, 
in all arithmetical progression, become a hopeless 
“worse ;’’ and that this is inevitable, unless the 
work of reform speedily begins, is easily proved. 
It is not here proposed to descant upon a by-gone 

ievance, the superannuation deductions, whereby 
since 1834 till last month, the civil servants have 
been robbed of 24 per cent. on salaries under 
£100, and 5 per cent. over that amount—in order 
that thereby a fund might be created whence the 
worn-out official, if he were fortunate enough to 
escape dying in harness, might derive a scanty 
pension for his later days. That grievance is 
doubtless by this time well known to most of the 
readers of this and other magazines and news- 
papers; and, what is still better, was knocked on 
the head by a large majority of the House of Com- 
mons on July 29th last. But “ the snake, though 
scotched, is not yet killed.” For thereis still at 
work a system of low salaries for important ser- 
vices, by the Government demand for much ability, 
and the Government proffer of a salary utterly 
inadequate for the acquirements sought by the 
Civil Service Commission—that incubus of Dean's 
Yard—which examines candidates for appointments 
on subjects for which their official lives will furnish 
no exercise—which demands great things, and 
offers a coalwhipper’s stipend in return! Will 
the common sense of a great nation long suffer 
this miserable anomaly to continue? If work is 
to done, Ict it be well done, let able men be selected 
for the discharge of duties requiring some ability ; 
if the labourer be worthy of his hire, in the name 
of common justice and sound policy, let him re- 
ceive a “fair day’s wages for a fair day’s work.” 
It may here be objected that, on the whole, the 
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clerk in a Government office is as well paid as his 





brethren in the Bank of England, whose duties 
are as responsible as those of the civil servants. 
But this objection will only be made by people 
who know little of such matters, and less of the 
Civil Service; and, moreover, that one-sided 
objection can be thus overruled: the evidence of 
Mr. Weguelin, the respected governor of the Bank 
of England, is only needed to settle the question 
on that head. 

That gentleman—as quoted by Lord Naas, in 
the House, July 29th—states that the average bank 
salaries are £196, while the average salaries of 
public civil servants are only £141. Yet the civil 
servant has now to undergo the ordeal—no slight 
one in many cases—of an examination by the 
Civil Service Commission, while the bank clerk is 
under no apprehensions on that score. And yet, 
in the face of all this, we are to be told by Sir 
John This and Mr. That, M.P., that the civil ser- 
vants are overpaid. It is “more than most 
ridiculous.” It is, of course, a capital topic for a 
joke tothe possessor of ten thousand a-year in 
a ring-fence, and a seat in parliament, this same 
fallacy. But ridicule is not—in spite of the 
dogma of the sceptical scoffing of philosophy— 
“the test of truth.” Take the case of a clerk in 
the Customs or Post-oflice ; say his salary is £80, 
rising £6 per annum—that for this sum he is 
expected on all occasions to dress, live, and look 
like a gentleman ; imagine him a married man—for, 
in spite of Malthusian theories, civil servants on 
small salaries wil? marry sometimes—imagine him, 
as the Civil Service Commission require, a well- 
educated person, attending regularly at his office 
from ten to four, performing duties which, if they 
require but mediocre ability, at least demand appli- 
cation and fidelity; and then, look at his coat, 
which, carefully preserved though it be, is grow- 
ing threadbare—pity poor gentility under diffi- 
culties—think of the little house at home, where 
reside the poor official’s wife, and possibly 
children; and then, call your cab, drive to your 
club, and over your ’34 port, in aspirit of poetical 
economy, say the civil servant is overpaid. Then, 
and then only, will you be a consistent jackal of 
Red Tape. 

But it has been said that the great advantage 
of the Civil Service over other sudheions is, that 
the widows of the officials are i i 
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the “ Tritons” among official “ minnows,” a hollow 
delusion. It was said by Mr. Wilson, of the 
Treasury, that widows of civil servants are pen- 
sioned ; it was said au contraire, by some fact- 
loving member, that these same pensions, for the 
most part, existed only in Mr. Wilsou’s generous 
brain, and the Treasury Secretary paused for a 
reply—and found none. That the widows of 
great functionaries receive pensious—that govern: 


ment liberality is too often recklessly bestowed on | 


noble widows, who need it not, is not to be denied ; 
but that the Treasury, pitying the poor clerk in 
his life, pensions his widow after his death, is 
a fallacy, fit only to be classed with infantine 
delusions, one of which is on the material of the 
“moon.” A reference to blue books will prove 
this. 

That the work of the civil servant must become 
harder year by year in most departments (say the 
Customs, Post-office, Inland Kevenue, &c.) is a 
self-evident proposition. In proportion as popu- 
lation and trade increase, must the civil servant’s 
work increase. It will not be for a moment as- 
serted, by any one who knows anything of the 
question, that the work of aclerk—in the Cus- 
tems’ for instance—can possibly have decreased 
since the days when work was done by deputy, 
and the younger sons of peers fattened upon snug 
sinecures. ‘The revenue of H.M. Customs, in 
1763, was under £2,000,000; in 1853 it rose to 
above twenty two millions and a-half sterling. But 
while business is yearly increasing, auy man can 
satisfy himself on this head by looking over “the 
Pool” of the Thames to-day, and calling to mind 
the disparity existing between the tonnage of 
“Jang syne”—now; and we are yct told by people 
who, having little knowledge, have consequently 
more prejudice and less charity, that the Customs’ 
clerks and officers are overpaid. “Facts are 
stubborn things,” and in his favour the poor civil 
servant can bring forward some of the stubbornest, 
for the mental digestion of our men of the Rod- 
Peter-to-Pay-Paul-Society. 

Another crying evil of the present system is the 
lack of hope. ‘The prospects of any clerk of good 
ability, but no particular interest, in the Civil 
Service, are many shades darker than those of his 
brethren employed by private parties. There is 
that other itxcubus—promotion by seniority, to 
crush his hopes—a poor £10, in some cases but 
£5, yearly increase of salary; and when he has 
worn out his heaith and energies in the service, 
a prospect of some £250 per annum looming in 
the future, which he may never reach; and,” 
finally, a pitiful pension, such as a liberal nobleman 
bestows upon a superannuated gardener, to console 
his decliniug years; and this is all the eivil ser- 
vant can get, under the present system, for his “com- 

tent knowledge” of the English, Latin, Greck, 
or French languages, geography, English, Roman, 
and possibly, French or Grecian history (as a 
knowledge of these is required for admission into 
most of our public offices), and arithmetic, ete. ; 
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an acquirement which pre-supposes @ man of gen. 
tlemanly education, but oé¢aius for him a poor per 
centage on the money expended by him on that 
education, in the shape of a stipend of some £70 
—£80 per annum, rising £5 or £10, as he may be 
lucky or luckless in his nomination to a good or a 
bad office. Such is the Civil Service of to-day ! 

But it will be here said that I am speaking of 
an evil without hinting at a cure. The remark js 
just in part. To procure a better class of men, 
who would, as more willing workers, do their work 
better, the salaries must be revised with a view to 
increasing some and decreasing others. Let the 
man who works be paid; let the drone who takes 
snuff, and dozes over his newspaper, in a well- 
lined arm chair from ten to four, in a fashionable 
West-end office, discover that the public have 
other uses for their money than investing it in 
salaries for sinecurists. Let ability, wherever and 
however displayed, be selected for the performanee 
of such duties as may be indicated by the bias of 
that ability; let the ability find a guid pro quo, 
and we shall hear less of red tape mismanagement, 
less of abortive attempts, and more of desirable 
conclusions. Let mere seniority, endowed with 
no better qualification, be no step to promotion, 
Let imbecility and nepotism sink together. Let 
the young gentleman who resides in Belgravia, and 
boasts of an acquaintance with Almack’s, be assured 
that in future something more will be required of 
him than a noble pedigree, and a condescending 
attendance at his office daily, to ensure promo- 
tion, 

Again, if economy be desirable, and doubtless, 
in many eases, it is imperative, let not the large 
salary of our lordly sinecurists escape revision. 
Let the authorities in Downing-street, ere they 
cut and carve at the “poor pay of a Somerset 
House lean annuitant,” take counsel as to the 
necessity of the existence of other and far more 
lucrative, if less laborious, appointments; the ad- 
vantage of which reverts solely to the holder, and 
in nowise to the nation, and the prime object of 
which, not to speak ill-naturedly, would appear 
to be—the doing nothing, and receiving much 
for it! 

Our readers all recollect the trite saying of the - 
witty Sydney Smith, touching the “ round men” 
who had got into the “square holes,” and the 
“square men” who had got into the “round 
holes” in life’s game of cribbage. The application 
thereof in this place is obvious. Let the Civil 
Service be no longer disgraced by the “round men 
in the square holes.” Let us no longer see a man 
who, possessing ability for composition, ete., is 
pitehforked into some arithmetical department, 
nolens volens, where that very ability is against 
him rather than otherwise, and of no service to 
his country. Let us no longer see the mere red 
tapeworm, who may, nevertheless, be in his proper 
capacity an excellent clerk, put into high place, 
merely because he has dreamed away half a century 
of dullness on his stool, while his subordinate and 











ior, by twenty years or s0, is still wasting his 
time and talents in uncongenial occupation, for 
which the tapeworm aforesaid might be by nature 
qualified, buat for which, thanks to a system of 
plundering, the junior is utterly unqualified, and so 
doomed to be a man of wasted energies ; one of a 

class who are at once the credit and re- 
h of the Civil Service of our enlightened 
Government. 

An instance is better than argument. Take the 
the following. A. and B. are candidates for the 
Civil Service; they pass] their examinations, and 
are appointed to two different offices. A.is a 
man of detail—little originality, much industry 
and neatness in all he undertakes; a man of 
figures, and in an office where figures are requisite, 
a first-rate clerk; but A. is placed in an office 
where a skill in composition, or a quickness of 
comprehension is, perhaps, more requisite than his 
own peculiar virtues, Where all are quick, A. 
will be slow, aud give satisfastion to no one. B. 
is of another turn of mind entirely—quick, if 
somewhat irregular, in all he does, save figure- 
work, for which he has little ability and less taste ; 
but B. is not, therefore, on the score of his in- 
ability for arithmetical drudgery, to be deemed a 
dolt; B. can draw out reports in concise and per- 
spicuous language-—can hit off, perhaps, the salient 
points of any subject submitted to him with ready 
wit and power of analysis. 
be of service in a secretariate department. But 
no such thing occurs. He is appointed to an 


office where the work is mere mechanical drudgery | 


~-where he must sit, biting his nails, day by day, 
on his stool, as his poor brain gets bewildered over 
dreary columns of £ s. d., over which he will in 
all probability blunder, till he is dismissed as in- 
competent, or resigns in disgust. Had A. B.’s 
place, had B. A.’s; or had A. B.’s ability, and B. 
A.’s, the nation would not be paying money yearly 
to two incompetent civil servants, who each might 
have been, under a system of judicious selection, 
useful in a public office. 





B. would, therefore,. 
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There is, in the Civil Service of the Crown, a 
far worse prospect for a young man of ability than 
in the open professions, the church, the bar, and 
physic; nevertheless, the Civil Service Commission 
now demand the same class of education as in part 
would be neccessary for these professions. More- 
over, the majority of persons in the Civil Depart- 
ments are—as said Sir Charles Trevelyan (Memo- 
randum on the Superannuation Question, Nov. 8, 
1853) —“ under a disadvantage, compared with the 
members of other professions, in providing for 
their families. The lawyer or physician capitalizes 
his gains when he is in the full exercise of his 
profession for the benefit of his family; the 
merchant and banker lay by a proportion of their 
profits when the times are favourable ; but public 
servants have no incidental receipts, and the 
salaries of the numerous bodies of clerks, and 
others of that grade in the revenue and other 
departments are so moderate, and augment so 
gradually, compared with the domestic claims upon 
them, that they have great difficulty in making a 
provision for their families, even in the customary 
way of life-assurance.” In spite of all these 
things, the civil servant is still considered as an 
official Aladdin, fit for nothing, but one whose 
position, nevertheless, is as enviable as his duties— 
light, lucrative, and easy. ‘There are many of 
them whose abilities would, if better directed, have 
led them to the best honours the open professions 
can offer—many men who are content for a very 
lean annuity to waste those abilities on dry techni- 
calities and uncongenial duties—and let us hope— 


_ for, in spite of Sam Weller’s opinion, “ hope” is 
_ yet “ going”—who will soon have an opportunity, 
under a better system than that which is at pre- 





sent perverting talent and damping energy, of 
proving that, when the “round men,” for once in 
their lives, do get into “the round holes,” the 
Civil Service of the Crown will be no worse con- 
ducted than that of the East India Company, or of 
any other government whose policy is to secure a 
“fair day’s work” by paying “ a fair day's wages.” 
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“An Englishman's house is his castle.” This 
information has been repeated in the Commons 
towards the close of the first session of the Parlia- 
ment of 1857, until the statement has become 
nauseous in connection with the cause of the 
palaver. An Englishman’s house may be his castle 
as a matter of fact, without that affording him the 
slightest justification for keeping an immoral castle, 
or a castle of one apartment for a family of ten 
and the Jodger. Castles in old times were ex- 
pected to stand sieges; and during each siege the 
garrison suffered from the want of air, of cleanli- 
ness, of food, and of water. Children were not 





able to amuse themselves on the green before the 
ramparts, during hostilities ; and while they lasted 
the females were unable to bleach clothes there, 
even when they could obtain water to wash them ; 
but when people cannot procure water to drink, 
they are not very particular in their laundry work ; 
and at these seasons the beleagured persons were 


often scarce of food. As to ventilation, we bave — 


no reason to suppose that it was attended to in 
the most scientific manner during these difficulties, 
even in the castles of England. Ballad testimony 
is supplied of the value placed on it in one Scotch 
castle, at least, during an assault in the Daharafashion 
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THE FRIENDS OF THE PEOPLE. 


of the present century, or on the Irish Rapparee | of large towns probably—are criminal because 


practice in the century before last—by smoking 
out the victims. It is the language of a mother 
to her son under “ galloping suffocation ;” but 
gradual suffocation is a far more common process 
in these castles of the present day, otherwise de- 
scribed by Viscount Palmerston as “ builders’ 
dungeons :”— 

I wad gie half my lan’, my son, 

Sa wad I a’ my fee, 

For a’e blast o’ the northern win 

To drive the reek frae thee. 


Messrs. Ayrton, Cox, and other juvenile members 
of the House, and politicians who have to earn 
places in the world of speech, and work hard to 
obtain them, are evidently ignorant of the true 
origin of the saying ‘An Englishman’s house is 
his castle,” as applicable to very many Englishmen’s 
houses, namely, that it is the place in which he 
resists a perpetual siege, and daily suffers all the 
inconveniences once sustained by the no-surreuder 
people of Derry, and twice a hundred thousand 
persons since then in similarly straitened circum- 
stances. Even when an Englishman possesses a 
real castle, he has no right to convert it into a 
manufactory of nuisances against tlie health of the 
vicinity. All the outcry raised respecting Eng- 
lishmen’s castles in the House originated in a 
short bill, so very small that we bought a copy for 
a halfpenny, and paid the money. It is true that 
the Ministry might do much mischief in few words, 
although that is far from being their common sin ; 
and in the present instance they deserve the sup- 
port of all except the Conservatives of filth and 
misery. 

Some of these members assume the character of 
friends of the people—and they are undoubtedly 
champions of the unwashed; but a great majority 
of the people dislike that name, and use baths when 
they can obtain them. We have always had a 
curious body of politicians, who have stooped to 
flatter a class for their hardsbips or their mistakes, 
instead of endeavouring to reform the last and 
remove the first; but one very honourable member, 
who declared that the halfpenny measure was de- 
vised not for the sake of the poor but of the rich, 
is the best specimen of the genus extant, and should 
be petrified and preserved, if possible, for the 
inspection of the curious in generations yet unborn, 
and who will be so much happier than ourselves in 
the extinction of this race. If the gentleman be 
quite correct, and the measure really was designed 
for the safety of the rich, withcut any regard for 
the security of those who are not rich—is there 
crime in that? We have contended long for the 
recognition of the serious truth, that the rich can- 
not shut themselves up in their houses, even if they 
be their castles, from contact with the poor, in one 
sense; and therefore, in their own interests, they 
should exterminate the nurseries of epidemics and 
fevers around them. The person who made this 
uncharitable statement must imagine that the rich 
—meaning, by the way, one-half of the population 





they use moderately clean linen, walk through the 
world in decent clothing, and try to keep comfort. 
able apartments. They might have mosquito cur. 
tains, if they needed them ; but they cannot obtain 
curtains of any muslin fine enough to exclude ma. 
laria, and all the mephitic poisons that float in 9 
tainted atmosphere; yet they are justified in mak. 
ing war on the pest or the plague in its infancy, 
We give this honourable utterer of nonsense credit 
for any amount of folly that his constituents may 
claim in his behalf, but if he die of cholera, engen. 
dered by filth in some very poor place, it would 
only be a retribution of his folly ; most righteous; 
yet justice is not to be always expected as the 
effect of a cause, coming in a mathematically 
straight line, in the present world. 

Why the poor should be assumed thus to bé 
unclean, lovers of dust, and revellers in cobwebs 
and worse, by one section of politicians, is perfectly 
comprehensible. They know nothing practically, of 
those whom they call the poor. They keep cate- 
fully out of their way, and only speak of them. 
We have known homes inhabited by families who 
were poor, without any mistake on the subject ; 
and yet, all that water and work could do to make 
and keep them clean, was done. ‘The efforts were 
perhaps unsuccessful, fron the nature of the ac- 
commodation. In some of the very high Scotch 
houses water could not be carried up eight or ten 
flights of stairs in sufficient abundance, aud it was 
not “laid on.” In Glasgow we have heard that 
the water company withdrew their goods entirely 
from some “ low” districts, but the error will not 
again occur, as a magnificent supply of water is 
secured for that city, not by a private company, but 
by the corporation. Public economy of life and 
money consists with an abundant supply of all the 
appliances essential to cleanliness ; therefore public 
officials are entitled to see that people’s castles are 
constructed properly. We should not consider it 
a very tyrannical provision by Parliament that all 
new houses should consist of a minimum number of 
apartments, with a minimum height from ceiling to 
floor; of at least a fixed breadth and length, with 
water in each house, a bath room, and all that class 
of conveniences. We are guilty of not considering 
a law of this nature very oppressive and tyran- 
nical, although well acquainted with all the 
eloquence that can be and has been employed in 
the advocacy of filth, indecency, and over-crowding. 
Would we not then permit the poor to have a 
hovel of their own? Certainly not. We have 
not a bit of sympathy with hovels or with huts 
either. They are very pretty at a distance in 
poetry, and very objectionable in the plain common 
sense, matter-of-fact, near neighbourhood of prose. 
But people must have accommodation for which 
they can afford to pay. The rents of many 
houses are much higher than the wages of many 
families, and with that class of arguments a number 
of well-meaning persons cheat themselves out of 
truth. Nobody, unsuited for Bedlam, suggests a 
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eral equality of houses more than a general 
uniformity in servants and silks; and it has been 
shown, that even in large towns—in London itself 
—homesin which families can live, instead of merely 
subsist, may be supplied with profit at rents not 
jarger than are paid for shelter worth nothing, 
because ruinously dear at nothing. It is this fact 
on which we retire when charged with cruelty. 

The dearest house property in all large towns 
is the worst ; yet the rent is paid frequently week 
by week, and often in advance, and if the expe- 
riments in a better class of cheap houses were ex- 
tended into common practice, the builders would 
make a greater return out of them than they ever 
obtain from villas, squares, and terraces. 

The argument in favour of extremely cheap 
homes, even if such things existed, is a vicious 
race round acircle. A family are too poor to pay 
for a home that can be kept clean and made 
healthy. ‘The male portions of the households 
dislike the appearance and the noisomeness of 
their room, and they stop at the parlour of the 
public house. ‘The female division of these fami- 
lies share their companions’ disgust, and follow 
them to their remedy; or stop at home, break 
down their spirits, grow slatiernly, and the evil 
becomes incurable. ‘The whole history is one of 
cause and effect, but the cause and the effect 
change positions frequently. It is a perpetual 
motion of a moral or immorai character, and never 
has stopped, and never will stop, until one of the 
springs be broken and thrown aside. Our oppo- 
sition to cheap dwelling houses rests on their 
non-existence, ‘There are no cheap dwellings. 
Plenty of low priced pretences are to be found— 
not lower priced, however, than might suffice for 
tolerably convenient homes; but the former are 
dear at any price, and deserve the application of 
any other adjective rather than ‘ cheap.” 

Englishmen might, however, pay a little more 
occusionally for their castles, with advantage and 
ease to themselves, and a little less, perhaps, for 
their beer or their tobacco. ‘The opinion is at 
least equally true of Scotchmen and Irishmen. 
We have seen a man, a hard working man, who, 
we were also told, was not a curiosity—at least, 
in the respect for which we deemed him odd, er- 
roneously deemed him peculiar— whose payments 
for niggerhead, or shag, or twist, or some other 
description of tobacco, amounted to sixpence 
daily, three shillings and sixpence weekly, or niue 
pounds, two shillings per aunum. He rented for 
his family and himself a house, costing three to 
four pounds annually. Now, if he had taken on 
lease a castle at nine pounds two shillings per 
annum, rent and taxes, and paid only three pounds 
by the year for Virginia, he would have been a 
happier person, aud could have defied the police 
inspection into the alleged overcrowding of his 
tenement. 


The metropolitan members, especially the 


younger gentlemen, know little of their constituen- | 


cies. One day of last winter, when the tempera- 





ture was.low enough to please a Laplander, when 
the frozen snow was crisp and hard beneath one’s 
boots, and more snow was falling, we were ac- 
costed by a boy, carrying a very young girl, and 
taking care of an intermediate boy and girl, in 
Newgate-street. Neither of this juvenile and 
melancholy party wore stockings; the elder boy 
alone had shoes, and all their other garments con- 
sisted with these facts. The family seemed to be 
wound up in rags. The boy introduced himself 
in the usual way, and to no useful purpose, as, we 
suppose, was also the usual way. Cold days, 
however, exercises some influence over people’s 
consciences ; aud so, before reaching Ivy-lane, it 
occurred to the writer that he had really nothing 
very particular to do for an hour, and he returned 
in search of the family. They wanted money, of 
course ; but money was not all they required, or 
probably was not much use alone. So we passed 
by some means, near cuts and closes, through Little 
Britain, to Goswell-street, along the Barbican, 
through streets altogether unknown in the regions 
of Parliamentary experiences, until that misnamed 
Golden-lane was reached, and in a court opening 
into that thoroughfare, at a corner of the court, 
we were shown by the stockingless guide and his 
shivering compavions up two pairs of outside and 
rickety stairs, with dwelling-houses obviously 
opening on each landing-place, and into one room, 
to the consternation of one woman and one child, 
to whom our friends stood in the closest family 
connexion, one woman with two children, who re- 
presented herself as a widow, and one younger 
woman with one child, who could not evidently 
claim the same title, and the man who was white- 
washing. 

The mistress of this castle of one apartment, 
assured us that the whitewashing had been com- 
menced at that unseasonable date in consequence 
of the death of one of her children by fever. As 
that event did not seem to be regarded in the 
common manner, we suggested a total absence of 
surprise at this intelligence, and some wonder that 
any of her children were alive. None of them 


“were at school. None of them could read much. 


Their father was a dock labourer, and there was 
no work at the river during the storm. The elder 
boy had been in a place. A manufactory in the 
neighbourhood was named as the scene of his last 
employment. We were acquainted with the pro- 
prietor, and promised the re-instalment of the 
lad if he had done nothing very wrong. There- 
upon the countenances of the party fell; and, 
alter a little fencing with the question, we learned 
that the young applicant for aid, under the advice 
and temptation of others, stole twine. Little 
more hope remained for him until he could earn a 
character, always a work of greater difficulty than 
to lose one. 

The inhabitants of this single apartment were 
twelve in number. ‘The widow, and also the 
mother who was not a widow, professed to be only 
casual lodgers, turned out of the workhouse only 
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a few evenings previously. The house evidently 
supplied no sleeping apartments, and nothing more 
than “bare boards” to sleep upon. It was 
equally defective in other necessary articles—for 
it had nothing capable of carrying a moderately 
small quantity of coffee from a coffee house, until 
the bright idea occurred to the boy with the shoes, 
that something might be borrowed from above ; 
and above be went, and was successful. 
crockery ware on the premises consisted, we under- 
stood, of one whole cup, and it seemed rather a 
subject of congratulation that it existed. 

Without professing to know much of the fron- 
tier between the City and Finsbury, we believe 
that this was one of the Englishmen’s castles repre- 
sented by Mr. Cox, who imagines that, in protecting 
places of this description, he vindicates the liberty 
of a man to foster disease in his family, and all the 
families around him; and the imagination of the 
junior member for Finsbury is, in this instance, 
perfectly correct. 

The absolute want of employment would justify 
individual submission to its consequences, and 
leave the public culpable for neglecting cases of 
that nature ; but the three females in the single 
rooin were all employed. They had shoes to bind, 
or some similar operation to perform; and as they 
must have earned some money, the probable mode 
of its expenditure would have appeared more pro- 
mising, if more than one cup had existed among 
the families. 

The statements of some of the City officials 
respecting overcrowding in courts and lanes, close 
upon the district where these persons possessed 
their single room, proved the necessity of some 
power more impartial than that of landlord or 
tenant, to preveut it. The employment of the police 
in these investigations may not be the happiest 
selection that could be made. ‘The police are na- 
turally unpopular with the class who are likely to 
be compressed in this manner; and the arrange- 
meuts of buildings within towns might be placed 
under the surveillance of a different department. 
A strong case was made against this little bill, 
because it illowed the police to enter people’s 
dwellings and inspect them. The measure itself 
—it only coutains two working clauses—expressed 
no opinion on the entrance of the police into any 
casile. ‘Lie only words that could be construed 
into that meaning commence the third clause, and 
thus run :— 


Whenever it appears to the Commissioners of Police of the 
Metropolis that any house is so overcrowded as to be dan- 
serous or prejudicial to the inhabitants of such house or of 
the neighbouring houses, and the inhabitants of such first- 
mentioned house shall consist of more than one family—the 
Commissioners may apply to the local authority mentioned 
in the “ Nuisances Removal Act for England, 1855,” to 
cause proceedings to be taken, &e., &e. 


First, they are to apply to the justices ; second, 
after the lapse of seven days, if the justices do 
nothing, the Cummissioners are to work without 
them, but at their cost. Thus, the Commissioners 





PROVISIONS OF THE BILL. 


are constituted the judges of the manner in which 
the justices perform their duty. Still, the bill says 
nothing of a power of entering Englishmen’s 
castles vested in the police. That body of men 
have a general idea of the breadth and height of 
the apartments within their jurisdiction. They 
also know, or are expected to know, the number 


| of persons who inhabit usually the houses in their 


The | 





| place. 


beat. Their Commissioners may instruct them to 
report cases of overcrowding ; and as eacli re. 
port ensures to the policeman considerable trouble, 
he will naturally be economical in his informations, 
The Commissioners, after the case has been thus 
introduced to them, may proceed as directed— 
first with, but second, if need be, without the 
justices. The eloquence thrown away upon the 
tyranny of the police entering castles, and tres. 
passing within dwellings, to count the number of 
their tenantry, was a pitiable waste of froth if not 
of thought. The long title was “‘ An Act for the 
Prevention of Overcrowding in the Dwellings of 
the Poor.’ The words, “of the Poor,” were 
meaningless and useless. Who are the poor? 
Those only in a legal sense who receive charity, or 
subsist on parochial relief. The words, therefore, 
which are absolutely unnecessary, limit the opera- 
tion of the act. The second or short title fixed 
the nature of the bill in a more sensible manner. 
It was there styled “The Crowded Dwellings 
Prevention Act, 1857,” and that was sufficiently 
general; but Mr. Henley amended that description 
by words which limit its application to lodging- 
houses ; and the second clause defines the meaning 
of a Common Lodging-House, in at least a nega- 
tive way: 

No house or part of a house which would be deemed 
to be a common lodging-house or part of a common lodging. 
house, if the lodgers therein were not members of the same 
family, shall be exempted from the provisions of the said 
common lodging-houses acts by reason only, that the 
lodgers in such house or part of a house are members of the 
same family, unless such family consists solely of persons in 
the relationship of husband, wife, grandfather, grandmother, 
father, mother, child or children, grandchild or grand- 


children, and the burden of proving such relationship shall 
lie upon the persons against whom proceedings are taken. 


A question might be raised on the words of this 
clause, whether a son-in law or a daughter in-law 
could be deemed part of a family. These are not 
included in the clause as it stands, although their 
children are members of the family for the pur- 
poses of this act. The child might be legally re- 
tained while the mother might be legally thrust 
out of the family circle, not by the family but by 
the Commissioners of Police. ‘This circumstance 
requires explavation; but, perhaps the son or 
daughter-in-law is considered legally a child to one 


person, while a father or a mother to another, by 


some common, great, and overhanging precedent, 
or statute, that keeps everything in order and 
Brothers, sisters, nephews and nieces, are 


_ excluded “ for the purposes of this act,’’ and can- 


not become members of one family, so far as it is 


_ concerned. 
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The law of England says, in another place, that 
a man may not marry his own grandmother, and 
mankind generally refrain from infringing on this 
law ; but our little halfpenny bill excludes a man’s 
great grandmother or great great grandfather from 
his family, and is equally cruel to his descendants 
of the third generation ; yet cases which might in- 
yolve either of these classes of relatives are not un- 
common. Verbal criticisms are often puerile, but 
when the composition criticised is that of an act 
of Parliament their character changes, and tie dis- 
cussions of the past session have not shown emi- 
nent skill in drawing bills among the Governmental 
subordinates. 

This act would have provided against the 
miserable overcrowding in the single apartment 
which we have noticed, for it arose from parts of 
three distinct families; but it could have done 
nothing to prevent the absolute overcrowding by 
one of these families —that one which consisted of 
eight individuals—immediately before the fatal 
fever case. ‘This subject has never been met in 
any bill, and yet it interferes with other improve- 
ments, and stops the way for useful legislation. 
Two years since a bill was introduced by Lord 
Robert Grosvenor to stop Sunday trading in the 
metropolis. The measure was sought by many of 
the tradesmen who felt their incapacity to take 
care of themselves, and required Parliamentary aid. 
It was opposed upon many pleas, of which the most 
notorious were the rows in Hyde-park. One of 
the more remarkable arguments against the bill 
was founded upon the allegation that many families, 
living in single rooms, could not purchase meat on 
Saturdays, and keep it fresh until the next day, 
because it would be tainted in their dwellings. The 
argument was not founded upon the summer tempe 
ratureof extreme weeks, but the general fact that the 
state of the rooms wherein families lived by day and 
night would taint food in twelve hours. ‘The 
statement may be perfectly true; and if flesh 
suffers in this manner from the pestilential air of 
these rooms, how fares it with the human beings, 
especially the young who breathe it always and 
ever, sleeping or waking? We cannot be asto- 
nished, in these circumstances, that half of the 
deaths in the towns of Britain and Ireland are 
those of infants under five years of age. ‘The 
argument was worth nothing more than as evi- 
dence that we valued the dead flesh of bullocks 
more than the lives of children, ‘The bullocks 
have a moncy value, and the children have none. 

Every fact collected upon this subject confirms 
the feeling, that a new and different class of mea- 
sures from any hitherto proposed are necessary to 
secure the comfort and health of society in large 
towns, and even in rural parishes. The law limiis 
the number of persons who may be crowded 
together for half an hour in an omnibus. The 
law regulates the number of passengers who may 

placed for a few weeks in an emigrant ship. 


The law even provides for the existence of certain 
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arrangements on these vessels necessary for the 
comfort and health of the passengers. The law 
should make the same provision to maintain the 
lives and strength of those individuals who stop 
at home as of its subjects who travel. The regu- 
lations respecting emigrant ships were made be- 
cause the emigrants are often unable to act for 
themselves. They proceed upon the same rea- 
sons that dictated the management by law of 
factories and mines. The tenants of low-rented 
houses are in a similar position. They are unable 
to command good accommodation, even if they 
comprehend its necessity, and are willing to make 
the requisite payments for its use. They need 
protection because they are unable to protect them- 
selves. ‘The bill introduced in the Upper House, 
passed, sent to the Commons, and sold for a half- 
penny, is not the thing required. The public 
interest needs a law against the construction of 
bad and defective dwelling houses—rooms where 
fresh meat is spoiled in one night, aud lives are 
shortened by seven years on an average. If it be 
right to demand good ventilation for workshops, 
it must be better to seek it for sleeping apartments. 
The labouring classes of this country spend one- 
third of their lives in sleep, or nearly; and two- 
thirds of that large population, including children 
aid females, pass a much larger portion of their 
time in those rooms that were magniloquently 
designated castles by ambitious members of Parlia- 
ment. The homes of many families are ina sana- 
tory condition; or as near to that state as their 
circumstances will allow; but of a great number 
it may be said with truth that they require to be 
radically revolutionised ; and this work will never 
be effected without an act of Parliament, limiting 
the compressure of the population into boxes, or, 
as Viscount Palmerston more aptly describes them, 
into “ modern black holes.” 

We have no sympathy therefore with the Eng- 
lishman’s castle mania. High sounding words in 
one ill ventilated house—and the House of Com- 
mons is very objectionable in that respeet—will 
not help the difSculties of a thousand or a hundred 
thousand dwelling houses. The set of »oliticians 
who suppose that they can gratify any considerable 
proportion of the community by language of this 
kind, are not fast men in the right sense. They 
are altogether as much out of date as old almanaes. 
They serve the purpose of old almanacs. They 
remind us how men felt and thought long, long 
ago. They are as good as any other autiquarian 
curiosities; and would be in the right place on 
the shelves of a museum. 

A very large proportion of the present genera- 
tion see their own wants and those of their times, 
and their number will increase ; fur death, or even 
disease, cannot be traced to any social cause clearly 
and distinctly without ultimately securing i's re- 
moval, even although, as in this and many similar 
cases, the way out of the evil has to be tunaelled 
through mountains of self-interest and prejudice. 
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POLITICAL 


Tue Parliamentary session has continued longer 
into August than any of its more receut predeces- 
sors. It has brought the month almost to a ter- 
mination. The Government had determined to 
pass several bills, and sat on with a sufficient 
number of steady adherents to outflank the more 
patient and zealous members of the Opposition. 

The Divorce Bill has been the grand topic of 
debate, after India. Neither of the two can be 
strictly considered a very domestic matter. The 
Divorce Bill retains all the injustice that charac- 
terised the former state of the law in England. We 
see very little improvement in the new bill except 
in the ecouomy of costs, which will extend the 
remedy from persons with incomes of so many 
thousands to others with incomes of the same 
number of hundreds. The Commons resigned, but 
the Peers retaiued the male privilege of committing 
offences in their own houses with impunity, which 
would warrant the divorce of females under any 
circumstances. We cannot say that this is equal 
legislation between husband and wife, and we have 
no doubt that the present bill is only a preliminary 
to other measures, notwithstanding the Premier’s 
opinion on the subject. 

The debates on India have not cast more light 
on this dismal swamp than may be found in the cor- 
respondence from that country. A numerous army 
of British soldiers is gradually advancing over the 
waters for Calcutta; and Sir Colin Campbell will 
direct a stronger force than any British general 
ever wielded in Hindostan. Hereafter, and for a 
very long period, a much larger British force will 
be retained in Bengal ; and the insurrection will 
prove a heavy loss to the races whose representa- 
tives have joined in its criminality. It cannot in 
this sense prove to be a loss to the individuals 
themselves, of whom the major part will be put 
out of the way of meeting farther loss in this 
life. 

A public meeting was held in the Mansion 
House, London, on the 25th, to devise measures 
for the relief of the sufferers by the insurrection ; 
and we have no doubt that, both by individual and 
governmental aid, the pecuniary losses of families 
will be met where assistance of that nature is 
necessary. 

Parliament was prorougued on the 28th ultimo, 
notwithstanding the grave nature of the intelli- 
geuce from India, which includes the death of Sir 
George Barnard at Delhi by cholera; of Sir H. 
Lawrence, at Lucknow, of wounds; and of Sir H. 
Wheeler, at Cawnpore, from the same cause. The 
capture of Cawnpore, and the slaughter of five 
hundred Europeans, by Nena Sahib, is confirmed. 
The recapture of that fort by General Havelock, 
after thrice defeating Nena Sahib, is also known. 


NARRATIVE. 


tained possession to the 14th July, as General 
Barnard wanted artillery. One cavalry and one in. 
fantry corps had revolted in the Punjaub, but 
they were first defeated by Brigadier Nicholson, 


who then caught them on an island, and killed all 


' 
j 


| 





who were not drowned. 

- The assassinations and barbarities perpetrated 
by the Mohammedans and Brahmins on defenceless 
British subjects cannot be detailed, but will be 
revenged. 

Nena Sahib, whose conduct seems most exe. 
crable, is better known here as the Pershwa. His 
agents resided in London until lately, professing to 
advocate his claim to: the pension of the late 
Pershwa; but they merely spent money, living in 
a style of great magnificence in Brighton and in 
the metropolis. Nena Sahib is irritated probably 
on that account. 

The Bombay and Madras armies continue loyal, 

THE RYOTS OF INDIA. 

War, with its horrid chain of devastating misery, 
seems to have become the heritage of England. 
Before the Crimean terrors are forgotten, Indian 
horrors arise, and the daily papers are again a 
dreadful source of anxiety and interest. 

Bengal, so lately the scene of prosperity, is now 
the theatre of savage ferocity and mutinous revolt, 
Her cities the prey of barbarian destruction—her 
plains echoing the cry of woe—-armies traversing 
those plains, all bent on the same fearful object— 
all pressing.to the one aim of conquest, through a 
world of blood, and death, and rum! Ruin, not 
to the well-known and wealthy alone, the merchant, 
the banker, the opulent trader of every class ; these 
suffer, as a matter of course, suffer largely, severely, 
but the possibility of retrievat will come to them 
through the very possession of their wealth. But 
war descends with her scourging rod, and lashes 
those whom the world has lashed already—those 
who have felt the pinch of poverty, and who, by 
honest labour, either their own, or those near -and 
dear to them, have souglit, hoped, to ward it off. 
Such we learn arrive daily in crowds at Calcutta, 
Women, children, men who hold small Government 
appointments, and others, coming friendless, help- 
less, penniless, their all lost; themselves driven 
from house and home; cast forth on the world by 
the fearful avalanche of war which has so suddenly 
burst on them. All occupations are suspended, 
and none to be obtained in place of that which is 
gone—no money, either to purchase the common 
necessaries of life or pay for the passage to another 
country where labour might produce it. Such is 
the fate of thousands, and the numbers must 
swell as war stalks on in that devoted land. 

Government institutions there are, but their re- 
sources are inadequate to meet an exigency like 


In the sorties from Delhi the mutineers appear to | the present ; besides, their relief, as far as it can 
have lost four to five thousand men, but they re- ' be granted, is confined to certain classes alone. 
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. Now, war confines her devastations to no grade, 
no class, no country. She throws her brand in- 
discriminatingly on all, and fires the Huropean 

lace as releutlessly as the Hindoo cottage — mows 
down as unsparingly the noble scion of a prince ly 
stock as the unknown soldier of fortune. Thus 
does she deal now ; and, while we see her scourg- 
ing hand fall on those either of our own race or 
akin to it, we must not forget a class, a large and 
most important class, one on whom India’s pros- 
perity very much depends, whom she now threatens 
with ruin, horrible, fearful, irretrievable ruin. We 
allude to the ryots, the agricultural classes of 
Bengal, the peasantry, in fact, who form a very 
large proportion of the population ; and, to make 
our readers more fully understand their position 
and their bearing on the community, we will 
shortly describe their social circumstances, charac- 
ter, and mode of life. 
In their social position they are, as we before 
said, the peasantry, the labourers, those who till 
the ground. Their gain (little enough, it is true,) 
is sufficient for their wants. Simple toa degree in 
their habits, unambitious in their views, they pass 
their lives in the monotonous routine of their daily 
toil, content, if nothing else. To such the present 
war must bring hopeless misery, for the very 
tenour of their lives unfits them for coping with 
the difficulties which it must necessarily en- 
tail on them. Activity is unknown to them— 
exertion foreign to their nature—so when the hor- 
rid cry of “famine ” (the inevitable result of this 
war, should it continue) is heard in their land, 
they will simply lie down and die, unless help, 
which, from the magnitude of the evil, it seems 
almost hopeless to expect, should be offered to 
them. In character, they are a simple-minded 
race, unoffending, sober, honest, unskilled—or, at 
least, unpractised in the world’s cunning and trea- 
chery ; they know nothing of monarchies or of 
governments ; care nothing for the constituted autho- 
rity of their country; perhaps they have an unde- 
fined preference for the English—for we have 
afforded them protection in life and limb at least 
—and on them in their simple iguorance war falls 
as severely, perhaps more severely, than upon any 
other class. ‘They live in villages which are scat- 
tered over the whole of the Bengalese Presidency ; 
are governed by, or rather, we should say, they 
refer all causes of dispute among themselves to 
the head man of the village, a sort of self-elected, 
self-constituted mayor or patriarch of the place. 
This Kardar, as he is called, holds this dignified 
position simply from the fact of his being more 
wealthy than his neighbours; he generally rents 
lands under government, and does not contribute 
to the tillage of the land by his own manual la- 
bour. 
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rest---and is, in fact, only removed from them by 
the increased opulence of his position. We say 
that he lives in a house; but by this we do not 
mean a substantial edifice of brick anggstone. The 
houses of the ryots, and even of the Kardar, are 
simply mud huts of the most miserable construction 
—containing only one room, no door, no fire-place, 
no furniture, except a miserable apdlogy for a bed 
and a hand-mill for grinding corn. Their food 
consists principally of maize cakes and goat’s milk, 
when they can get them. Their religion is Hin- 
doo ; polygamy, as being one of the tenets of that 
religion, is, of course, permitted, but the ryots are 
generally content with one wife. 

Now, we look at the consequences of the pre- 
sent war, as it stands, with regard to them. Their 
labour has already toa great extent in many dis- 
tricts been suspended. Agriculture there is at an 
end. ‘The landowners themselves are obliged to 
fly! The poor ryot is thrown completely out of 
employment. So much for the present—even 
now distress among them must be no fabled vision 
—but the future will be too horrible a picture to 
contemplate. Agriculture at an end—labour also 
atan end—what must be the result? Famine. 
For men must eat although they may not work, 
and the poor ryot cannot live without food, though 
so little suffices him. ‘Thus at least two-thirds of 
the population of Bengal will be reduced to a 
state of desperation, and what will desperate men 
not do? Pillaged of everything by the lawless 
hordes, who always form one of the concomitants 
of war, utterly powerless either to resist or to 
ameliorate their condition, these poor wretches 
must either lie down and die, or join the dacoits 
—or native robbers—and gain, as they do, a sub- 
sistence for their starving families—a terrible fate, 
a terrible employment for the ow simple child of 
nature, the innocent Hindoo peasant, the harmless 
ryot, who has not been called on to enlist, and 
has never mutinied, therefore. 

Again, even should the present war terminate 
speedily, distress, deep distress, must be felt by 
this class, and for this reason. ‘The present time 
is the harvest season; that harvest to a very great 
extent is interrupted, corn will in a few months 
be scarce—the price exorbitant. How, then, are 
these labourers, whose revenue drawn from their 
labour has ceased, whose miserable position pre- 
veuts their having made any provision, or accumu- 
lated any little store of mouey, to obtain that corn 
at an increased rate, when under ordinary circum- 
stances a daily modicum is all they can purchase ? 
Without remedy, without help, they must either 
die or live a lawless life—victims to a fate they 
could neither foresee, prevent, nor change, and in 
the terrible distress of many among the European 


He lives in a house little better than the |! population their case should not be overlooked. 
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Professor Wilson's Works. Vols. VII. VIIL IX. 
Edinburgh: William Blackwood and Sons. 
The seventh and eighth volumes are occupied | 
with parts of the essays, critical and imaginative, 
of Christopher North, and the ni:.th is the first of 
that ubiquitous gentleman’s recreations. Nearly 
all the papers were published in Blackwood's 
Magazine many years since—thirty years since in 
some cases, and more than thirty years ago in 
others. The critical essays are reviews of the 
publications of these days, and some of them are 
very interesting at the present day. They show 
the difficulty of making progress with many sub- 
jects. ‘Thus we were partly induced to notice the 
delay in obtaining any effective act from the Legis- 
lature against the adulteration of food by one of 
these essays, written more than thirty years ago, 
as a review of a volume almost forgotten now, but 
on which more modern works have been founded. 
The main point is, that an entire generation of 
mankind have lived and have died under this social 
evil without any redress being obtained, although 
we have such a multitude of political notabilities, of 
the third or fourth class, in want of subjects, that 
even bad dwelling houses find defenders in Parlia- 
ment. 
The seventh volume contains an essay on the 
genius and character of Burns—published sepa- 
rately in a Glasgow edition of Burns’s works.* It 
is the best criticism, not of the poetry but of the 
poet, that has yet been published; and it is 
followed in this volume by Professor Wilson’s 
speech at the Burns festival. We are much 
obliged to Professor Ferrier and his publishers for 
the opportunity of reading that speech now, as it 
is thirteen years and nearly a month since we 
heard it out, yet desired earnestly that it might 
be cut short. ‘The truth is, that we were hungry, 
wet, aud weary, as any other person would have 
been who, oa the previous night, had sailed one 
hundred and fifty miles, to be deluged and starved 
in the wettest county of Scotland. We don’t 
know that anybody is entitled to say that he has 
sailed one hundred and fifty miles on any night, 
who for half the distance has kept a berth, by 
virtue of the shortness of its space enabling him 
to wedge himself in from corner to corner, without 
knowing distinctly when his head or heels were 
uppermost, but knowing very distinctly that they 
changed positions with the regularity of a pendulum, 
unable to sleep from the breakage of the steward’s 
crockery, and his own malicious wishes for it all to 
go in a crash, and be done with it for ever; the dying 
groans of obese cattle-dealers and wholesale pig- 
drivers, and the screeches and screams at a dis- 
tauce of nervous and drowning ladies, or of 
graziers wlio believed themselves about to die, and 
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ladies who thought themselves about to be drowned; 
being practically the same thing as if they had be. 
lieved and feared truly; and then getting up in the 
desperate conviction that when things are at the 
worst they will mend, to assist the helmsman in 
finding out headlands, and lights, and so on, If 
that can be called sailing, we want no more ex 
periences thereof, and then to travel some fifty 
miles farther in a deluge of rain, and stand some 
hours among wet grass, and only learn the reason 
why “ Ye Banks and Braes o’ Bonnie Doon” js 
so lugubrious an air; and lastly, to pay some in- 
credible price for a dinner—all the while being as 
wet as a duck—and to get none, but to have 
another fifty miles journey before psying for the 
same indulgence of the flesh again, and getting it; 
yet to read thirteen years after these afflictions, 
that two thousand persons dined in a pavilion, 
is more than merely provoking. That 2,000 
persons paid for dinner, we believe; but that not 
more than 1,999 dined, if the even number be 
correct, we would swear to, and as a strong pro- 
bability that not more than 999 ever had what 
they bargained for, followed by those tedious 
speeches in the circumstances, of which the one 
now exhumed, read in an evening, looks by no 
means sO very weariesome as it appeared when 
delivered in dumb show to the majority of the— 
we should write, ‘ audience,” if it were not a very 
improper collective noun in this place. 

The seventh volume is almost exclusively poeti- 
cal. There are reviews of Coleridge’s poetry, of 
Macaulay’s “ Lays of Ancient Rome,’’ and Tupper’s 
“ Geraldine.” 

The eighth volume stands by itself, as devoted 
exclusively to Greck literature, chiefly to the 
translators of Homer and of the Greek drama 
existing twenty-five years since. It will have, 
therefore, a special class of readers, for Homer 
and Greek were strong points with Christopher 
North, and he handled them even better than 
Colonsay. Even the unlearned will see the diffi- 
culty of translating Homer well from the differ- 
ences in the paraphrases furnished to them, of 
which some are little closer to the original than 
verses founded on Homer. 

In the essay on the genius and character of 
Burns, Professor Wilson ascribed the greater admi- 
ration of the bard to the labouring and working 
classes of Scotland—its artisans and peasautry— 
his own order ; ar.d, without being altogether eon- 
vinced that the estimate is correet, or even being 
satisfied that the passage is a fair specimen of the 
essay, we quote it. 

What happens during their iife, more or less, to all 


eminent meo, happened to Burns. Thinking on such things 
oue sometimes cannot help believing that man hates to 





* Blackie and Sons, 


honour man, till the power in which miracles have been 
Wrought is extinguished or withdrawn, and then, whea 
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sealousy, envy, and all ancharitableness of necessity cease, 
‘we confess its grandeur, bow down to it, and worship it. 
Bat who were they who in his own country continued most 
steadfastly to honour his genius and himself, all through 
what have been called truly in some respects, falsely in others, 
_—his dark days in Dumfries—and on to his death? Not 
jords and earls, not lawyers and wits, not philosophers and 
doctors, though among the nobility and gentry, among the 
classes of leisure and learning, he had friends who wished 
him well, and were not indisposed to serve him; not the 
male generation of critics—not the literary prigs epicene— 
not of decided sex, the blues celestial, though many periods 
were rounded among them upon the Ayrshire ploughman ; 
but the MEN OF HIS OWN ORDER, with their wives and 
daughters ; shepherds, and herdsmen, and ploughmen ; 
delvers and ditchers ; hewers of wood and drawers of water ; 
soldiers and sailors, whether regulars, militia, fencibles, 
volunteers, on board king’s or merchants’ ships “ far, far at 
” or dirt gabbert, within a few yards of tle land on 
either side of the Clyde or the Cart, the WORKING PEOFLE, 
whatever the instruments of their toil—they patronised Burns 
then—they patrovise him now—they would not have hurt 
a hair of his head—they will not hear of any dishonour to 
his dust—they know well what it is to endure, to yield, to 
enjoy and to suffer, and the memory of their own bard will 
be hallowed for ever among the brotherhood like a religion. 


We omitted to mention a few words on Shakes- 

e, which form part of the seventh volume. 
The author intended them probably to be many 
words, and gave up the idea. His estimate of the 
leading tragedies of Shakespeare is, perhaps, cer- 
rect, although Hamlet has been considered usually 
the chief of these productions. ‘The following 
analysis of Macbeth is interesting at any time, 
and true ia the more unimportant particulars. 


Perhaps the four that may be named, as those which 
have been to the popular feeling of his countrymen the 
principal plays of their great dramatist, and which would be 
recognised as his master works by philosophical criticism are 
Macbeth, Othello, Hamlet, and Lear. The first of these 
has the most entire tragic notion of any of his plays. It 
has, throughout, one awful interest, which is begun, carried 
through, and conducted with the piece. This interest of the 
action is a perfect example of a most important dramatic 
unity preserved entire. ‘The matter of the interest is one 
which has always heid a strong sway over human sympathy, 
though mingled with abhorrence, the rise and fall of ambition. 
Men look on the doings of this passion with strong sym- 
pathy, because it is one of their strongest inherent feelings— 
the aspiring of the mind through its cousciousness of power, 
shown in the highest forms of human life. But it is 
decidedly a historical, not a poetical interest. Shakespeare 
has made it poetical by two things chiefly—not the cha- 
racier of Macbeth, which is itself historical—but by the 
preternatural agencies with which the whole course of the 
story is involved, and by the character of Lady Macbeth. 
The illusion of the dagger and the sleep walking may be 
added as individual circumstances, tending to give a cha- 
racter of imagination to the whole play. ‘The humas inte- 
rest of the piece is in the acting of the purpose of ambition, 
and the fate which attends it~ the high capacities of blinded 
discord in the soul, and thegnoral retribution which over- 
rules the affairsof men. But the poetry is the intermingling 
of preternatural agency with the transactions of life—the 
sceue of the cave which blends unreality with real life— 
the preparation and circumstances of midnight murder— 
the superhuman calmness of guilt, in an elated strength in 
& woman’s soul, and the dreariness of mind which is brought 
oa those whose spirits have drunk the cup of their lust. The 
language of the whole is, perhaps, more purely tragic than 
that of any other of Shakespeare's plays—it is simple, 
chaste, and strong—rarely breaking out into fanciful expres- 








sion, but a vein of imagination always running through. 
The language of Macbeth himself is often exceedingly 
beautiful. Perhaps something may be owing to natoral 
remembrances and associations ; but we have observed that 
in Seotiand, at least, Macbeth prodaces a deeper, a more 
breathless, and a more perturbing passion in thé audience, 
than any other drama. 

The fact that Macbeth is or was 4 historical cha- 
racter forms a grave objection to the use made of 
him in that respect. Shakespeare committed 
against Macbeth the sin of Scott agaiust Balfour 
of Burley, and others. Macbeth’s existence and 
power carry us back into very dim regions of 
history; but any facts, or even traditions, known 
of him tell to the man’s advantage, with the excep- 
tion of Shaf&speare’s drama, which may have been 
founded upon tradition. 

As for Lady Macbeth, she is Jezebeled and 
covered with scandal shamefully, without any 
ground for doing it whatever. ‘There was a Mrs, 
or Lady Macbeth, but she was probably a woman 
of a meek spirit, somewhat annoyed at the interest 
taken and the time spent by her husband on public 
affairs, when he should have been engaged in 
planting cabbages and greens, giving receipts for 
their rents, which were always paid in live stock 
in her time, and superinutending their flocks and 
herds. We do not believe for a moment that this 
estimable and rather neglected wife and mother 
ever stabbed anybody, or cut any throat whatever, 
unless she had helped to kill a sheep, when friends 
in unusual numbers invited themselves to dine at 
the castle or peel. If King Duncan had been a 
fat hen he might have died by her fair hands, but 
that not being the case, we have no hesitation in 
supposing that a ladv, who was an historical cha 
racter, aud became, by her husband’s intermeddling 
in state affairs, a great character, was grossly 
maligned and misrepresented by Mr. William 
Shakespeare. 

We only know of Macbeth that, during his rule, 
the country enjoyed cheap corn in consequence of 
good crops; from which it may be inferred that 
he was a good ruler, who prevented many of the 
outrages common to the land, with other lands, at 
that time, and which prevented farmers from 
ploughiug and sowing, because they could aot tell 
who might reap. 

The ninth volume is a work for the moors and 
the hills in September. When not over walked, 
aud night has fallen down over briar aud heath, 
a chapter of the niuth volume will be read pleas 
santly, and all the chapters are on kindred subjects 
—cottages and sporting, mountains and thuuder- 
storms—fishing in the New River, truly, in the 
New River—that circuitous ditch of green dirty 
water, which is led through the parishes of Stoke 
Newington and Islington—and fishing in the ‘Tay 
—the ‘Tay, our own superb river, that sweeps 
free and unfettered round hill and through dale, 
with a visible majesty and power uuknowa to any 
other river in our island—the ‘Tay, on which you 
look aud wonder, and seem to feel the weight of 
its waters. Well, there never was more than one 
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step from the sublime to the ridiculous. Ilow- 
ever, a man may fish in the New River even! 
We were rather cast down on glancing over 


these recreations, and began to consider and count | 


backwards, to ascertain whether it conld have 
been possible that we had read them, so as 
to have enjoyed them, and to have remembered 
them when they appeared originally in Blackwood. 
It is horrible if true. Why, it is a lifetime almost 
since their publication. Only, of course, it might 
have been in bound volumes of the Magazine 
that we had seen them. But it now appears that 
they were published separately in 1842. That is 
bad enough—fifteen years since; yet it must have 
been then that we read the following passage from 
a racy Highland sermon, by a deposed minister, 
who, at least, had the advantage of ease and grace 
in composition, although we may as well remember 
that the outed scholar commences but at Brethren, 
all before—that is to say, all the descriptive 
matter—belongs to the wild Professor, who ac- 
knowledged that he was never entirely at himself 
among “‘ moors and mosses mony.”’ 


The Presbytery might have overlooked your fault, Mac, 
for the case was not a flagrant one, and you were willing, we 


understand, to make her an honest woman. Do you think | 


you could recollect one of your sermons? In action and in 
anction you had not your superior in the Synod. Do give 
us ascreed about Nimrod, or Nebuchadnezzar. No desecra- 
tion in a sermon—better omitted, we grant, prayer and 
psalm. Should you be unable to produce an entire discourse, 
yet by dovetailing—that is a bit from one and a bit from 
another—surely you cannot be at a loss for half an hour’s 
miscellaneous matter; heads and tails. Or suppose we let 
you off with a view of the Church Question. You look glum, 
and shake your head. Can you, Mac, how can you resist 
that pulpit ? 

Behold in that semicircular, low-brimmed cliff, backed by 
a range of bonny green braes, dipping down from the hills, 
that do themselves come shelving from the mountains, which 
appears at first sight to be a cave, but is merely a blind win- 
dow, as it were, a few feet deep, arched and faced like a 
beautiful work of masonry, though chise] never touched it, 
nor man’s hand dropped the line along the living stone thus 
wrought by nature’s self, which often shows us, in her mys- 
terious processes, resemblance of effects produced by us, her 
children, in the same material, by our most elaborate art. 
It is a very pulpit, and that projecting slab is the sounding 
board. That upright stone in the front of it, without the 
aid of fancy, may well be thought the desk. To us sitting 
here, this spot of greensward is the floor ; the sky, that hangs 
low, as if it loved it, the roof of the sanctuary; nor is there 
any harm in saying that we, if we choose to think so, are 
silting in a kirk. ; ‘ , 

Brethren! The primary physical wants of the human 
being are food, clothing, shelter, and defence. ‘To supply 
this he has invented ali his arts. Hunger and thirst culti- 
vate the earth. Fear builds castles and embattles cities. 
The animal is clothed by nature against cold and storm, and 
shelters himself in his den. Man builds his habitation and 
weaves his clothing. With horns, or teeth, or claws, the 
strong and deadly weapons with which nature has furnished 
them, the animal kinds wage their war; he forges swords 
and spears, and constructs implements that will send death 
almost as far as the eye can mark his foe, and sweeps down 
thousands together. The animal goes in quest of his food, 
that pursues or flies from his enemy, has fect, or wings, or 
fins ; but man bids the horse, the camel, the elephant bear 
him, and yokes them to his chariot. If the strong animal 
would cross the rivers, he swims, Mau spans it with a 


— 





bridge. But the most powerful of them all stands on the 
beach aud gazes on the ocean. Man constructs a ship, and 
encircles the globe. Other creatures must traverse the 
element nature has assigned, with means she has furnished, 
He chooses his element and makes his means. Can the 
fish traverse the waters?—so can he. Can the bird fly in 
the air P—so can he. Can the camel speed over the 
desert? He shall bear man as his rider. 

Do you want to see the deep inland Highlands 
—neither the Trossachs, nor Ben Lomand, nor the 
shores of Loch Long—not even Glencoe and its 
euvirons—nothing that you can reach by steam or 
four horses in harness ?—then this is the month, 
Wait until October, and you may be caught in 
rolling clouds of mist a dozen miles from bed and 
board, without a road that mortal macadamisers 
ever made to guide you homeward. Wait until 
November, and it is very sublime. But perhaps 
you were not made for that kind of sublimity— 
very few people are. Go now—to-morrow or the 
next day—and return into quiet, steady going 
civilization, when the sun gets his work fairly 
divided—for the event is certain to be celebrated 
among these hills in what you might consider a 
very extraordinary manner—and that most civil 
and obliging little “ burn” which provokingly turns 
and wheels, and runs backwerds and forwards, like 
your young dog amongst your feet, might sweep 
these same feet from you in its angry sport. Pro- 
fessor Wilson talked of Northern Argyleshire as the 
inost varied scenery. He was wrong—an ignorant 
deluded man. Northern Argyleshire is, of course, 
much superior to Wales, north or south, and has 
many Snowdons, there is no doubt of that ; but 
Northern Argyleshire is not equal to Western 
Aberdeenshire and Northern Perthshire, either in 
the height of its mountains or the terrors of their 
precipices. A thousand feet sheer down is nothing 
there—a mere leap, as it were, rather high, and 
not to be taken withoni paying the landlady and 
making a note of one’s affairs in this world—much 
in itself, but small by comparison. Christopher 
North alleged, indeed, that the buck’s head in his 


study belonged to a stag once, and the beast was — 


shot in Braemar, but that is a long word—a forty 
miles long word-~and he did not say who shot the 
brute. } 

For the benefit of tourists, who may prefer his 
advice to ours, or who may follow both, we quote 
what he has to say of the climate of Northern 
Argyleshire. 


What a wild world of clouds all over that vast central 
wilderness of Northern Argyllshire, lying between Craachan 
and Melnatorran, Corryfinuarach and Ben Slarive, a_prodi- 
gious land! defying description and memory, resembling not 
realities, but like fragments of tremendous dreams. Is it @ 
sterile region? Very. In places nothing but stones, not & 
blade of grass, not a bent of heather—not even moss, And 
so they go shouldering up into the sky—enormous masses, 
huager than churches or ships. And sometimes not unlike 
such and other structures—all huddled together—yet never 
jostling, so far as we have seen; and though often over- 
hanging, as if the wind might blow them over with a puff, 
steadfast in the storm that seems rather to be an earthquake, 
and moving not a hair’s breadth, while all the shingly sides 


' of the mountain—you know shingles—with an iaconstant 
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datter—hurry skurry-—seem to be breaking up into debris. 
Js that the character of the whole region? No, you 
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darling ; it has vales on vales of emeralds, and mountains on | 


ouptains of amethyst, and streams on streams of silver ; 
snd, 80 help us heaven! for with these eyes we have seen 
, 


them, & thousand and a thousand times—at sunrise and , 
’ 


sunset, rivers on rivers of gold. What kind of climate? 
same season, but the same hour, Suppose it three o’clock on 
a summer afternoon, you have only to choose your weather. 
Do you desire a close, sultry, breathless gloom P you have it 
in the stifling dens of Ben Anea, where lions might breed. 
A breezy coolness with a sprinkling of rain? Then open 
your vest to the green light in the dewy vales of Benlura. 
Lochs look lovely in mist, and so thinks the rainbow—then 
away with you ere the rainbow fade—away, we beseech you, 
to the wild shores of Lochan-a-Lurich. Bat you would 
rather see a storm, and hear some Highland thunder? There 
js one at this moment in Unimore, and Cruachlia growls to 
Meallanuir, till the cataracts of Glashgour are dumb as the 
dry rocks of Craig-teonan. 





ife in China. By the Rev. C. Mitnr. London : 

G. Routledge and Co. 1 vol., pp. 517. 
Tue claim of China to one-third of all the popula- 
tion of the world only enlarges the regret that 
it is almost a closedand sealed land. Its rulers 
have for many centuries followed an exclusive 
policy, which has exposed their people, at the few 

ints of contact with Europeans, to many hard- 
ships. Although some of their Visitors describe 
the Chinese in fascinating language, yet their 
sketches are, we suspect, over-coloured. ‘The ap- 
pearance of the Chinese race is indicative of a low 
mental standard. They “look” many steps behind 
the Hindoo, in intellect ; and, until within thirty 
years, and during that space, at some of the sea- 
ports alone, it is probable that no advance has been 
made by the Chinese, as a nation, for two thousand 
years. ‘The changes that have swept over Africa, 
America, Western Asia, and Europe during that 
long period have been scarcely felt in China. New 
dynasties have arisen upon the ruins of the old; 
and combinations of power and of provinces have 
been formed, but old creeds, forms, and habits have 
remained unchanged so long that they seem 
unchangeable. ‘Lhe emigration of Chinese la- 
bourers from their crowded land may change all 
these matters. Some of them will return. Many 
have already returned from California, and although 
they cannot at once affect the character of the 
nation, yet surely will the work be done. 


where he passed many years in connection with 
the London Missionary Society. His work on 
China is one, therefore, of the more recent, and 
we should say authentic statements, of its condition. 
The life of the inner Chinese is concealed from 
merchants and even missionaries, but Mr. Milne 
contrived without detection, and, in the character 
of a native, to acquaint himself with the route 
from Ningpo to Canton, and writes of a country 
through which few Europeans can have ever 


passed, 


He does not give a very favourable ac- | 
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| some cause. 
All kinds, and all kinds at once—not merely during the | 


’ . | questioned as to age, surname, and parents. 
Mr. Milne has recently returned from India, | ¥ : 
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the followers and friends of the Tartar dynasty has 
shaken it more than any other event since its 
commencement. He considers that the origin of 
the present war with Canton was unavoidable ; or, 
at any rate, that a war must have occurred from 
Towards the Chinese character gene- 
rally he writes in a very favourable manner— 
denies the existence of infanticide asx’ a common 
practice, and imputes benevolence and good nature 
to them as common characteristics, adducing 
several illustrations, from which we take the 
following :— 


I remember well the spring of 1850, when, in consequence 
of severe famine in the interior, Shanghai and its environs 
were haunted by thousands of beggars. They were not 
people of the locality. They came from further ap the 
country, away from the banks of the Yangtze and Yellow 
rivers. ‘They covered the face of the country like locusts. 
And the wretched beggars, forming gangs and parties, 
pressed with hunger, made their vociferous demands, 

To relieve the distressed multitudes, charities were soli- 
cited by the provincial and local government, and the 
smallest contribations were encouraged. The rich gentry 
and the middle classes all united in the good work—opening 
subscription lists and grain stores. In some instances, con- 
tribution lists were opened in shares not exceeding 100 
copper cash, or about fourpeuce. The foreigners were glad 
to throw their mites into the benevolent scheme. But not 
the least important and effective was a temporary asylum, 
got up by the native gentry of Shanghai, solely for the 
shelter and support of destitute children. It lay outside the 
south gate of the city, and was called the “ Asylum for Out- 
cast Children.” 

Having had a good opportunity, by personal inspection, of 
acquaintiog myself with its objects and operations, I can 
readily speak of it. The asylum was but temporary—only 
for a few months—to meet the peculiar exigencies of the 
juncture. The range of buildings was run up in a few 
days, extending over four acres of land. It was divided 
into one hundred apartments, al! on one floor—some fifteen 
feet, some thirty feet. They were flagged below, where the 
children ate aud played, had lath partitions, and were fitted 
up with sleeping compartments raised a few feet above the 
ground. The number of children, when [ visited it, amounted 
to 2,000, one-third of them girls. Each child was well 
clad, and seemed well fed. A ticket was puton each, and a 
minute registry kept of the place from which the child was 
brought, so that, on the breaking up of the asylum, it might 
be restored to its proper guardians. ‘They were portioned 
off in twenties for each compartment, and placed under an 
aged matron, who had the charge of their food, clothing, 
medicine, ete. The average ages were between three and 
ten. It was said, those found ander three were sent to the 
Shaughai Foundling Hospital already spoken of, and any 
above ten years were declined. Wherever the little innocent 
sufferers were found, they were taken up, and minutely 
I fully believe 
that of this family of children, numbers were not cast out 
by the parents to the intent that they might not live, but 
were sent out or left on the roadside, in the expectation that 
their offspring might live on public bounty, be fed and clothed, 
as was done by this institution. This act of benevolence oa 
the part of the Shanghai natives was unsuggested by 
foreigners. It was set on foot by themselves, encouraged by 
the local magistracy, and carried out by the united efforts of 
a kind hearted public. And I must add, that the entire 
order in the establishment was, as far as my inspection 
served, most surprising, and the arrangements admirable, 


Shanghai appears to have a population differing 
entirely from those of Canton. They have had 


count of the rebel party, whose long war with | less intercourse with foreigners, and their ways 
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may be less sophisticated than those of their Can- 


ton brethren on that account. 

The more interesting portion of Mr. Milne’s 
work is the narrative of his voyage up the 
canals and rivers, and across the mountains, from 
Ningpo to Canton. His description of this strange 
country is very interesting, and may be read with 
advantage by persons who are, or who wish to be, 
interested in its productions or trades. Mr. 
Milne was ouce nearly detected and sent back to 
his own place. His adventure occurred in this 
way. He had reached Pilikwan, and had gone to 
dine in the public inn :— 

I had not taken my seat many minutes when a fellow 
walked in (I presume) from the police-station right in front 
of the booking office. The intruder looked sternly at me, 
and in an under tone asked one of them in waiting “ Who is 
that there?” The man replied, “I really do not know, 
He has just come from Ningpo, and must be a merchant 
boand for the interior.’ The Boor then came up, and, 
placing himself before me, demanded, “ ‘Take off that hat of 
yours.” I made no reply. lie repeated his demand. I| 
could no longer keep silence, and answered, “ Don’t you see, 
my friend, that I am very weary, and as there is a draft over 
head, I cannot take it off until I am a little cooler? If you, 
however, quietly sit down and bide my pleasure, L shall take 
it off by-and-bye.” I was a little disconcerted at his in- 
stantly squatting on the opposite bench. Next, he com- 
menced to catechise me on the following points. ‘ What is 
your surname? name? Where do you come from? What 
are you about here? Where are you going to?” These 
questions he couched in rude and uncivil language. Per- 
ceiving this, I mustered the usual polite style adopted by his 
countrymen in their intercourse with strangers, and, taking 
eourage (for I felt sure of vanquishing him by politeness and 
etiquette), I replied to his suecessive queries in the following 
manner. “ My vulgar surname is (giving the surname 
I had adopted for my travels). My trifling name is 
The low and humble place I have come from is ” &e. 
When he had exhausted his stock of interrogatories, and 
found I could give lim such pat replies, he evidently began 
to feel rather uncomfortable at having intruded himself. De- 
tecting the advantage I had already gained over my impolite 
inquisitor, and, as according to custom it was my turn now 
to interrogate, [ commenced in the complimen'ary pliraseology 
of the country —* And pray, sir, what may be your excellent 
surname ? honourable nameP famous native place?” Xc., to 
all of which the feilow gave replies in a tone somewhat sub- 
dued, and in language more humble. He looked uneasy, and 
as I eved him fixedly, he grew very sheepish. Thad observed 
that, from the time of his entering, he watched my “ tail” 
with a deal of earnestness, and, probably, suspecting it to be 
false, or only for an occasion tacked on to my straw hat, he 
had, with a view of proving its genuineness, required me to 
take off my hat. Having promised to comply with his wish 
when I felt cooler, and now perceiving that the opportunity 
of confounding him had come, I gently raised the straw hat 
without saying a word, and with a handkerchief wiped the 
perspiration off my forehead; but the tail over my right 
shoulder did not move! “ Paul Pry” saw this, and felt out- 
witted, so he rose from his chair, bowed humbly, walked off, 
and no more appeared. Thus much for my third trial in this 
village. 

A less practised linguist, without Mr. Milne’s 
knowledge of the country and its habits, would 
have been baflled—probably punished—certainly, 
returned to the place from which he came. ‘The 
couutry around Nanchang—a city of which we 
never heard before, upon the Chang river, is de- 
scribed as eminently fertile, and a large business 
is done upon the river. The timber trade thrives 














| excee dingly, and there, as everywhere, the convey. 


ance of timber in rafts is a great branch of busi. 
ness. 


All the day long several enormous rafts floated by, with 
cottages built on them, and woodmen at work flaying 
timber. There was one in particular of which I could not 
but take notice, it measared nearly a mile in length, rising 
about four feet above the water, and nine feet broad. The 
entire train was a junction of smaller rafts, the separate 
rafts being of the same length (perhaps fifteen or twenty 
feet), as they were of the same height and width. The 
logs and trunks of trees on each raft were lashed together 
with willow twigs and rattans,and the separate rafts were 
fastened one behind the other. By this method of con. 
necting the distinct parts of the train, the whole float moved 
easily round the windings, and yielded to the crooks of the 
river us pliably as the links of a massive chain. Several 
men were stationed at the front part of the raft to direct its 
course with their sweeps, and a few others walked along its 
edge to push it off the river bank. In one or two parts 
there were short masts and tiny sails set. Huts were 
erected on it for lodgings, booths for cooking, also small cots 
for the storage of different articles picked up in private 
speculation, en route from the interior of the country, e. g., 
medicinal herbs, vegetables, birds, squirrels, monkeys, &, 
Small kitchen gardens were growing here and there on the 
float to serve for the trip. [It was unmistakeable, too, that 
there was a child’s nursery in the moving mass, along with 
nursing mothers. ‘The rafts contained all sorts of timber 
trees, cut down far inland, or probably on the mountains of 
Hoonan, and destined for the midland and northern pro- 
Vinces. 

At midnight we entered the Linkiang shore, and passed 
Changshoo, described as a great medicine market, where all 
the herbs of the Chinese pharmacopatia may be had. The 
river here becomes wider, the sand white, and the soil 
around very rich, ‘The native topographer appears to give 
a tolerable account in his descriptive geography of this 
country :—“ The rocks look blue, the water clear, and the 
soil is fine and fertile”? Medical herbs and coals are the 
special produets of the neighbourhood. While mother 
earth is lauded for her fulness and fertility, the official 
directory gazettes “the scholars as emivent, and the com- 
monalty good natured.” 


Mr. Milne describes the province of Kiangse 
through which he had thus travelled as contraband 
goods, in rather attractive language, but the truth 
cones Out in every page, that the people are despe- 
rately poor—that they are closed up from all in- 
tercourse with strangers, and that to this policy the 
government adheres with desperate tenacity. 


Before moving forwatd, let one take a rapid glance back 
at the province of Kiangse, in which I have spent the last 
twenty daysin only one boat. I have got over about seven 
hundred miles of mountainous route, passing through seven 
counties out of fourteen into which the province is parted, 
and touching at fifteen walled cities, and the great capital 
Nanchang. ‘The wide amphitheatre presents a face mostly 
flat, sometimes uneven ; three parts of its circle beiag 
bounded by mountain ranges, on the east, south, and west, 
separating Kiangse from Nganhway, Chihkiang, Fuhkieo, 
Cauton, and Hoonan; and its northern limit, consisting to 
a great extent of the province of Hoopih, and partly the 
river Yangtze, which runs eighty miles along the frontier. 
The soil is uncertain, in some places remarkably rich, and 
in others exceedingly sterile. Of its twenty-three millions 
inhabitants the common people are, on the whole, poor, 
often deplorably wretched, though industrious and hard 
working at crockery manufacture, and weaving of hemp cloth, 
besides boat navigation, fishery, field labour, and carriage of 
goods. As to literary attainments, the scholars do not 
eompete in number or eminence with that of the neighbour. 
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jng provinces. The situation of the province renders it of 

liar importance to the Chinese Empire. It commands 
the thoroughfare between the northern and southern parts 
of the interior, supporting a line of Jand and water com- 
panieation, that measures full seven hundred miles in 
Jength. In other words, it is the key province between 
Canton and the inland provinces. A native surveyor 
observes particularly, that Kiangse has five gateways into 
different parts of the empire. “ Suppose,” says he “ there 
js a rebellion in Hoopih, you can enter that province, from 
Kiangse, by the department of Kew kiang, which lies on 
the north of Kiangse; if any trouble in Chihkiang and 
Fahkien, there is Kwangsoofoo to the north east, through 
which you can pour down on the troubled districts, or let 
there be commotion in Canton, why you have K’anchowfoo 
at command, or imagine that a distarbance breaks out at 
Hoonan, we can at once enter to quell it by crossing from the 
department of Nan-ngan.” 


Mr. Milne is endowed with many of the qualities 
that make a good traveller. He is capable of en- 
during considerable fatigue, conversant with the 
Chinese customs and language, and might make 
his way even to the northern metropolis. He 
passed through the province of Canton to 
the neighbourhood of that port ; and passed 
within twelve miles of Canton, a trifling town, 
Fuhsban [Fatshan], which he styles the Birming- 
ham of China ; and he says that it contains one 
million of inhabitants—more people considerably 
than Paris. Wedo not have much faith in these 
great sounding statistics. They are of Chinese 
origin chiefly, and the Chinese want to impress the 
barbarians with a strong feeling of their importance. 
This is the town approached recently by our fleet, 
designated Fatshan, and the sailors—who are 
not bad judges—estimated the population at two 
hundred thousand! While we have no faith in 
the statistics of China, we have a high opinion of 
the readable character of Mr. Milne’s book, and of 
its being a useful contribution to our stock of 
Chinese knowledge. 


Christianity; the Logic of Creation. By Henny 
James. London: William White, 1 vol., pp. 
264. 

Tais volume abounds in reference to the doctrines 

of Swedenborg, in the shape of letters. The epis- 

tolary form is the worst way of conducting a 

logical argument; and we, in fear of wandering 

into deep paths, are content to copy one passage 
and be done with the volume. 


You ean’t imagine a stone, or tree, or horse, out of rela- 
tion to time and space, that is, as having any subjective or 
spiritual existence by virtue of its inward commerce with 
infinite goodness and truth. You can only conceive of them 
as natural existences, thus as essentially finite and perish- 
able. Observe then that natural existence is purely pheno- 
mingl existence, being destitute of internal or individual 
being, and hence out of all immediate relation toGod. Yet 
this is the prevalent conception of creation, the only concep- 
tion tolerated by the carnal or superstitious mind. And 
what is very melancholy, the clergy, as a body, do their best 
to aggravate eur natural hallucinations on this and every 
subject. They are wont, as a general thing, to attribute to 
God the dreariest and most tedious existence imaginable, by 
diffusing His infinitude over the wilderness of space, and 
trickling His eternity through the endless succession of 
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minutes which make ap time; and then they represent Him 
as suddenly resolving to variegate this barren inflnitade—to 
diversify this monotonous eternity—by summoning into life 
certain absolute or physical forms, which shall henceforth be 
aud exist by virtae of that momentary fet. In short the 
ecclesiastical! intellect all the world over has the inveterate 
habit of confounding being with form, creating with making, 
reality with semblanee. It supposes that everything és which 
appears to be; or that things have 4Jeing, by virtue of their 
form merely. If, for instance, you should consult the 
Pope of Rome or the Archbishop of Canterbury, they would 
never betray the slightest distrust of their offigial existence 
being a Divine reality. They have not the least suspicion 
inpon their minds that the higher powers are blessedly 
gnorant of all the conventional dignities of earth; they 
have never imagined that all these distinctions, official and 
personal, which make up so often our best knowledge, aad 
give many an empty head among us the reputation of wis- 
dom, are sheer vacancy to the celestial mind, raying out 
darkness, not light; end if you should hint your own sus- 
picion of the trath, they would cordially unite in proclaim- 
ing you an infidel, and bid you begone as a tiresome and 
revolutionary bore. 


We apprehend that “the Celestial Mind” is 
acquainted with the existence of Mr. James him- 
self, who is not so important a personage as the 
Archbishop of Canterbury or the Pope of Rome; 
and we also presume to believe that what is— is, — 
that a chair is ‘a chair and is a substance, not a 
cheat, delusion, or form only, and that Mr. James 
is a bad logician. 


England and her Colonies. By Ropert Fietcuer. 
London: Longman and Co. 1 vol., pp. 200. 
Tne author of this volume advocates views which 
we hold concerning the colonies, their probable 
destiny ,and what should be done with them. They 
sliould be incorporated with or united to the mother 
countries by a Legislative Union; and, therefore, 
we rejoice in the publication of any work that 
accustoms the world to a sound theory, and advo- 
cates it with dignity. We cannot agree in all Mr. 
Fletcher's views, but we coucur cordially in the 
thought contained in the following six lines which 

we extract :— 


Our North American. colonies, the greatest achievements 
of the Anglo-Saxon race, will have to be identified by direct 
representation, or incorporated with the United Kingdom ; 
they will then exert an equal influegce upon Europe in the 
east, upon the destinies of America south, and upon the 
Asiatic world in the west. 


Then we adopt unhesitatingly the advice given 
in the next extract, and would rejoice much if we 
could persuade others to follow our example. 


There is a “call” to use a strong phrase, upon the British 
citizen to be up and stirring—to give a more earnest heed 
tu his rights and obligations. If we were alive to them we 
should bear no more of the dullness and effetgness of our 
politics. Party politics are, as we all know, flat, stale, and 
unprofitable—they do not minister to our wants, nor are 
they in any ways coincident with our endowments. They 
are merely the sham arrays of folly marshalled by knavery, 
where the many consent to be the dupes of the few. We are 
advocating the politics which have their foundation in divine 
morals. There are national perils to confroat. We shail 
soon want our old valour again ; let ys be diligent in eult:- 
vating the old insight and the conquering faith. Let us be 
a “noble” as well as a “ puissant” nation. 
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before the 


The fulluwiug passage was written 
We now 


occurrence of recent events in India. 


have learned a bitter lesson, and see too well in | 
because they are too applicable to the times we 


Neua Sahib, the King of Delhi, and others, of what 
the higher natives are capable. 


of India are swamped in the meantime. A preli- 
minary work has to be done. ‘The land must be 
ridden of casteism among the Hindoos, and the 


dynastical pensioners upon the Indian finances 
must be located in some other quarter of the 
globe ; but we quote the passage as a curiosity of 
the times. 

Think, moreover, of the kind of cliarge in the East; not 
only of the amount in numbers of millions, but on the cha- 
racter of those millions, religious, moral and_pliysical. 
Whatever cf past power was distributed amongst these two 
hundred millions we have charged ourselves with the care of, 
for our future good. We, being so few and so reinote, our 
empire in India 1s perhaps, the most marvellous illustration 
of positive rule ever seen; the positive rule of a ruling race. 
There, in India, it is positive rale—conquest, administration, 
and Government mean the same thing there. We shall rule 
its peninsula for ages, if we prove ourselves worthy, that is 
capable of this stupendous trust. 

In all haman probability, our conquest may be the last 
possible metamorphosis for India; at least we do not exactly 
see who is to take the business out of our hands; for if the 
Anglo-Indian could manage it in nominal independence of 
this country, the British would still be the virtual governors, 
The rule we exercise is the only one possible as yet,— 
that of the steel sword of the warrior, and ihe iron pen of 
the fiscal officer, in its positive outcome; but really they are 
both wielded in reference to a public opinion there as well as 
here. When the former is sufficiently strong, growing up 
by small beginnings of self-rule for the Anglo-Indians, by 
gradual fusions and combinations with the higher natives 
(and of what they are capable of doing we have had recent 
examples), the English will only be too glad to escape from 
direct imperial responsibilities, by devolving them on the 
genuine representatives of our race. 


ee 


The Modern Scottish Minstrel. Vols. IIL. and LV. 
Edited by Ciartes Rogers, LL.D. Edin-.. 
burgh : Adam and Charies Black. 


TuESE volumes are two of a series, of which we 
hear that the fifth is published. We already ex- 
plained the object of the Editor in them— namely, 
tc present specimens of the Scottish poets, with 
short biographies—useful as regards the minor 
poets, but of less value in the case of such names 
as Cunningham and Hogg. Some of the former 
scem to be given at quite as much length as the 
parties deserve, and others, such as Dr. Moir (the 
Delta of ** Blackwood” in former times), and Robert 
Gilfilian, might have been enlarged with propriety. 
One is astonished at the multitude of poets pro- 
duced in the land, and at the Editor’s industry in 
working out the biographies of so many different 
persous, many of them not well known. The se- 
lections from their writings seem to be carefully 
made, and with good taste. 

The greater number of these pieces have been 


previously published—but some of them appear | 
The following | 


for the first time in this volume. 


LITERARY 


| verses are from a longer poem, by an oid 


The fine theories | 
in which we believed respecting the advancement | 


more troublesome of the Mohammedans, while the | But w 


| Oh! lang, lang is the travel to the bonnie pier o’ Leith, 
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; contri 
butor to this magazine, long since dead, M; 
Motherwell, of Glasgow, and we copy them “only 


live in: 


The drums beat i’ the mornin’, afore the sereich o” day, 
An’ the wee, wee ote play’d loud an’ shrill, while yet 
the morn was grey 


| The bonny flags were a’ v unfnrl’d, a gallant sight to see, 


rues me for my sodger lad that marched to Germanie, 


Oh! dreich it is to gang on foot wi’ the snaw-drift } the 


teeth ! 
An’ oh, the cauld wind froze the tear that gathered i? my 


e’e, 
W hen I gaed there to see my luve embark for Germanie, 


[ look’d owre the braid blue sea, sae lang as could be seen 

A wee bit sail upon the ship that my sodger lad was in; 

But the win’ was blawin’ sair an’ snell, an’ the ship sailed 
speedilie, 

An’ the waves an’ cruel wars ha’e twinn’d my winsome lave 


frae me. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

A Lecture on Education. By Bisuor Gitres,* 
THE lecturer is the Roman Catholic Vicar Apos- 
tolic of the East of Scotland, and the subject is 
education. The arguments express the views of 
the more moderate Roman Catholics on that ques- 
tion, which has agitated society deeply for years, 
The general statements contain nothing very novel. 
The lecturer reverts to an almost forgotten book 
of travels, by Mr. Samuel Laing, for evidence that 
Sweden is a country abounding in schools and in 
vice together. Quoting Mr. Laing, he says— 

You may travel through the country, and come to the 
conclusion that the people are among the most virtuous in 
Europe. In walking throngh the streets of Stockholm, I 
never saw an immodest or even suspicious look or gesture 
among even the lowest classes of the people. For propriety 
of dress and demeanour, the town miglit be peopled by Vestals, 
Is not one entitled, then, to conclude that the results above 
given are the natural fruitsof the tree? Now, in a Catholic 
country, and under Catholic training, much, if not all, of ° 
this might occur, I admit, but never save as a most flagrant 
departure from the principles on which education there is 


imparted, 


And we suppose that the evils complained of must 
be flagrant departures from the principles incul- 
cated by the Swedish schoolinasters. They do not 
teach vice. It is, indeed, rarely inculcated at 
schools ; and, however immoral the Swedes may 
be, we fear that they can be matched in that 
respect even in most Catholic countries, Bishop 
Gillies does not join in the Ultramontane denun- 
ciations of the Irish colleges, and he approves of 
the Government grants for education under Govern- 
ment inspection and denominational superin- 
tendence. 

The Great Obstacle to Education. By Jou 
Casset.f The sum of an able pamphlet, by Mr. 
Cassel, is that drunkenness and poverty are the 


ee 





* Edinburgh: Marsh and Beattie. 


7 London: W. Kent and Co, 
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cannot be gainsaid. Mr. Casselhas a great ex-. 
perience in light literature, and he gives us his 
opinion of what is necessary for success in the 
subjoined terms :— 


I am not now referring to such facts as the demand, at 
the first outset, of a thousand copies of a History of Eng- 
land, or thie circulation of two hundred thousand copies of 
educational works, including lessons in German, French, and 
Latin—geology, bo'any, history, and general science—I 
refer chiefly to works of fiction. I know, and every caterer 
for the public appetite knows, that the tale which will most 
readily obtain demand is that which throws the most genial 
light on our common humanity—which pourtrays ‘a noble 
heart throbbing beneath a fustian jacket or a cotton gown— 
which records the struggles of heroism among the humble— 
which discovers traits of innocence, and goodness, and gene- 
rosity, in the dwellings of the poor—which evinces sympa- 
thy with the ragged, the forsaken, and the outcast—which, 
as it were, Jets in God’s blue sky on the miserable and the 
desponding ; narratives of this class, I say, are those most 
eagerly read, most highly valued. Were I to select a writer 
who should be most successful with the industrial classes, 
it should be a man in whose breast sympathy with the dis- 
tressed and compassion for the suffering had their seat; 
whose nerves vibrated to every touch of woe ; who had faith 
in human nature; who could discover and acknowledge 
traits of goodness, however obscured and disfizured ; and who 
had made it evident, by the whole tone and tenour of his 
writiogs, that his sole aim was to benefit, to upraise, and to 
render respectable and useful, those who had hitherto been 
the scorn of the proud, and the victims of the oppressors. 


This is all very good, and it is right to pursue 
what is good without reference to the event; but 
the tales in the London Journal and Family Herald 
which both sell amazingly, are of high life. 

Liverpool Life. By the Rev. Hueu Stowexr 
Brown. ‘This is an exposition of a wretched life 
-—that life of Liverpool—which the author 
acknowledges to be founded partly upon papers 
that appeared in the Liverpool Mercury. We 
copy one passage, to show the innocence of some 
grown up people :— 

Iam not sufficiently acquainted with the laws which regu- 
late the licensing system, and the difficulties which hamper 
the magistrates to be justified in pronouncing an opinion upon 


the possibibility of legal interference for the better regula- 
tion of publichouses and beerhonses, I see, however, that 


t obstacles to education, an opinion which, | 
, with a case which has its parallel in Liverpool. They reso 





the magistrates of Glasgow have not shrnnk from dealin 


lately took up that case, and fined the keeper of a dancing 


| saloon £10 for harbouring certain improper characters in 
his house, assuring him, at the same time, that for every 
_ repetition of the offence, he should be fined again, or haoa 
his house shut up altogether. Certainly the power of li- 


censing at all isa mere farce, unless itimply the power of 
withdrawing the license the moment that illegal conduct can 


be proved. A case is reported which I, in my simplicity, 


certainly cannot comprehend ; a short time ago, a man made 
application for the transfer of a license; he confessed that 
he had been a betting man, that he had lost 5,000 sove- 
reigns, but declared that he had given up the practice. The 
license was granted, and the applicant warned that, if he 
should return tohis betting habits, the license might be 
withdrawn. Surely unless the magistrate was compelled by 


| law to grant the license, the man’s former habits, for the 
| abandonment of which we appear to have only his own 


statement, might have induced hesitation, reluctance, delay 
for further iuquiry, if not a positive refusal of the transfer, 


The magistrates of Glasgow must be men come of 
age. Some of them have run out three majorities, 
we presume, and yet they fine a man £10 for allow- 
ing improper characters to get into a dancing 
saloon, admission sixpence, to be repaid in refresh- 
ments. ‘The only way of stoppigg this collection 
of improper characters is to shut up the house. 
Lectures on the British Poets, by Henny Reep, 

form No. 5 of the “ Excelsior Library,’’ but what it 
is formed of up to this number we have not heard. 
We like Mr. Reed’s lectures, so far as we have 
read them; but he quite staggers us with the 
ntimation of what he considers a critie should be. 


Married or Single. By Miss Sepcwicx. London : 
James Knight and Son. 1 vol. pp. 440. 


Tus volume forms one of a series apparently of 
cheap and well got up works by the same publishers. 
Miss Sedgwick’s name, as an authoress, will go 
far to sell the books—which contains one of those 

_narratives of United States life and society which 

are now becoming very common among us, but 

| they are not nearly all alike; and this one is very 
different from some of its associates and much 
more readable. 





OBITUARY 


MRS. JOHNSTONE. 

Tuts lady, who was so closely and intimately asso- 
ciated with T'art’s MaGazine for many years, died 
at her house in Edinburgh on the 26th ult.; and 
although her lamented death occurred so near to 
the date of this publication, we cannot postpone a 
notice, however brief, of one who was, alike by 
her character and talents, an honour to the land she 
lived in, 

Mrs. Johnstone’s literary labours have now been 
closed for nearly twelve years, for she ceased to 





NOTICES. 


write, or at least to publish anything, so far as we 
remember, from the close of 1846, when Mr. Tait 
retired from business, and the Magazine was sold. 

Mrs. Johustone became known originally as the 


authoress of several works of fiction, which were, 


and still are, favourites among novel readers. 
‘They were chiefly founded upon Scottish manners 


and scenery, as their titles would almost imply. 


The first on the list was “Clan Albyn,”’ followed 
by ‘ Elizabeth de Bruce,” “ Violet Hamilton,” and 


‘others, among which was the “ Knights of the 
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Round Table,” which, we believe, was considered 
by the deceased lady the more attractive of her 
works of fiction. At the period of their publica- 
tion, now long ago, in the blush of the Waverley 
success, it was agreat triumph for an unknown 
authoress to obtain readers; and the number of 
Mrs. Johnstone’s works show that she had mastered 
that difficulty. 

More than forty years ago she married Mr. 
John Johstone, who, having been originally en- 
gaged in educational pursuits, was then Editor of 
the Inverness Courier, and the assistance of Mrs. 
Johnstone aided materially in giving to the Courier 
a character and tone not often attained by a pro- 
vincial journal—although it has been maintained by 
the present editor and proprietor, Mr. Carruthers. 

When that newspaper was sold, Mr. and Mrs, 
Johnstone settled in Edinburgh, and the for- 
mer became connected with a printing business 
in James-square. The cheap publications, which 
have now become so important and influential, 
originated in that office, suggested, we believe, by 
Mrs, Johnstone, and in a great measure matured 
by her husband. * The “ Edinburgh Tales,” which 
were almost exclusively contributed by Mrs. John- 
stone, were forerunners of a numerous race of cheap 
fictitious literature. The ‘ Schoolmaster”’ was the 
first of the cheap publications in Edinburgh, of a 
more varied character. It was the first, and yet 
we can scarcely say that it has been succeeded by 
anything better in its walk. We have observed iu 
its pages very beautiful essays upon many subjects, 
that have since its date attracted much attention, 
and occupied a Jarge space in public discussions. 
The “ Schoolmaster”’ merged into Johnustone’s Maga- 
eine, and it was published monthly for a considerable 
period at eightpence. It was almost entirely non. 
political, and occupied with literary affairs and 
social subjects. Johnstone's Magazine promised 
to achieve eminent success, and to be extremely 
useful, but TZait’s Magazine, then a half-crown 
monthly, was printed at the James~square office, 
and issued by the same publisher, and an agree- 
ment was made to reduce the price of Zait’s 
Magazine to one shilling, and merge Johnstone’s 
in the higher priced publication, of which Mrs. 
Jolustone became the editress ; although Mr. Tait 
continued to devote a considerable part of his time 
and a large capital to the development of an 
enterprise in which he engaged, much less from 
business than from public motives. 

Political feeling ran very high at the time, and 
the magazine rose at once into a large circulation ; 
for which it was not so much indebted to its 
political essays, as to its elaborate and often elo- 
quent reviews, and they for a long period were almost 
exclusively written by Mrs, Johnstone. A more 
conscientious reviewer never wrote ; unless, 


perhaps, we except a tendency from her kind- 
heartedness to overlook blemishes in any work that 
promised future excellence on the part of the 
author. 

A genial feeling towards all good objects ran 


| through all her own contributions ; and, although 
we have a very accurate acquaintance with them 
for many years, there is not in them all, we be. 
lieve firmly, a line that the dying lady would have 
cared to blot out. 

No pérson acquainted with the early history of 
this magazine can doubt that its success was 
achieved by Mrs. Johnstone’s writings—by het 
judgment and tact, conjoined to the political 
honesty and the enterprise of the gentleman 
whose name it bears, and who was then, al. 
though engaged in an extensive business, a frequent 
contributor to its pages. 

As the relations between authors and publishers 
have often been the subject of ill-natured remarks, 
we may now mention what we believe was not 
generally known, that in addition to Mrs. John. 
stone’s salary as editress, Mr. Tait made over to 
her one-half of the property in the magazine, 
although at the junction of Zat’s and Johnstone's 
Magazines, the two periodicals could not be consi- 
dered of equal value. 

The labours of Mrs. Johnstone might have 
proved too severe for her during the existence of 
the Magazine prior to 1846, except for the aid af. 
forded by Mr. Johnstone, whose literary talents 
and extensive reading rendered this co-operation 
most valuable. 

The most popular work written by this au- 
thoress was one on a very practical subject. Meg 
Dodd’s directions in cookery had acquired great 
influence in well regulated kitchens, before it 
became known that the extremely retiring and 
unostentatious lady, who had then acquired cele- 
brity in literary circles, had learned well the hum- 
ble duties of life, and thrown a charm round the 
art and mystery of household work that no author 
had attempted to give it before, and none has 
succeeded in doing so well since. Some of Meg 
Dodd’s quaint sayings in-the kitchen have passed 
into proverbs in the drawing-room. 

Mrs. Johnstone’s style was remarkably clear - 
and lucid. She expressed her ideas in plain and 
simple language; they were the thoughts of a 
rich imagination, supported by great descriptive 
powers, and dilligent observation; but all that 
can be said on this subject can be better said here- 
after. 

Her manner of life was that of a perfect gentle- 
woman. She might have easily obtained a greater 
name in the world if she had sought it, She 
sought it not. Even the good she did was often 
concealed from those for whom it was done. 
Many persons now occupy respectable positions in 
the world, who are indebted exclusively to the 
plans of this gentlewoman— devised without solici- 
tation, and untold when they were successful. 
The late Robert Nicol, who has been called the 
second Burns of Scotland, was indebted to her 
kindness for the means that rendered his genius 
kuown, and placed him forward on the 
through life—a road to be so short for him; for 
soon again he and his young wife became the 
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ests of the same lady ; while dying in her house 
fe revised we believe his last sad verses, “ Death 
answers many @ prayer.” 

Our reference to this characteristic of Mrs. 
Johnstone is riot altogether unbiassed by gratitude. 
Our own connexion with literature, be it for evil 
or for good, we owe to her kindness; entirely 
unsought, and by herself untold on more than 
one or two occasions; and this was her habit 
in life. Whenever she thought that it was within 
her power to be useful to those with whom 
she had in any way become acquainted, however 
slightly, but so far as induced her to believe that 
their conduct would support her recommendation, 
she said nothing on the subject to them, but sought 
to accomplish her object. If she failed, no hopes 
had been erected to be cast down again, and if she 
succeeded, the success was seldom told by herself, 
and the originator of some change in life was not 
always known—perhaps in some cases never known 
—to him whose course of life was changed. 

Her circle of intimate friends was contracted, by 
her own desire ;_ but within it she was much be- 
Joved; as without it she was widely respected. The 
last eleven or twelve years of her life were passed 
in retirement, supported by the competence which 
former years of useful labour had secured. 
Her husband survives her alone now in the world, 
after a companionship of more than forty years, for 
they had no family. Although she had attained an 
advanced age, yet to her friends and to those who 
knew the deep and quiet kindness of her nature, 
her death is now, as at any time it would have been, 
the cause of poignant regret, for out of any circle 
but seldom passes one who, through a long, and in 
some respects a public life, has won so fully as this 
lady the life-long esteem and regard of the friends 
who best knew her way through the world! 


THOMAS DICK, LL.D. 


Diep at Broughty Ferry, near Dundee, on the 29th of July, 
1857, at the age of 83, Dr. Thomas Dick, author of “ The 
Christian Philosopher,” and other well-known works. 

Of the great expounder of physical science, looked at in 
the light of Christianity, the biographical details are ‘ short 
and simple,” as are “ the annals of the poor.” Contempla- 
tion and study kept his life in an even tenor, and he is only 
known to the world as a teacher and interpreter of the ways 
of God in nature, in those admirable writings which he has 
devoted to the literature of religion and science. Born in 
the Hilltown of Dandce, 24th November, 1774, he was the 
son of Mungo Dick, a linen manufacturer there, and a 
member of the Secession Church. He had the inestimable 
benefit of being ths son of excellent parents, and was taught 
to read the New Testament before he was sent to any school. 

* first had his attention drawn, and the whole after beut 
of his mind directed to, astronomical studies, and the inves- 
tigation of the natural sciences, by the following circumstance. 
About nine o’clock in the evening of the 18th of August, 
1783, a meteor appeared in the heavens, which, at the 
period, created no small degree of wonder and alarm among 
all who saw it. At that very time, Thomas Dick, then a 
boy of nine years of age, was in his father’s garden with a 
female servant, who was foldiug linen. On the first flash 


of the meteor, the girl, looking towards the north whence it 
came, exclaimed, “ You have never seen lightaing before. 
See, there’s lightning!” Overcome by the extraordinary 
phenomenon, they both fell to the ground, and it was some 
time before they could recover themselves. From that day, 
anxious to penetrate the mysteries of astronomy, and to 
obtain a knowledge of the phenomena which occur in the 
atmosphere, and of their causes and effects, he eagerly en- 
quired for all books that could give him any information on 
such difficult and abstruse subjects, preferring them to any 
other. 

His father intended to bring him up to his own business, 
and accordingly set him to the loom. In consequence, he 
received but a limited education. A severe attack of small- 
pox, followed by measles, greatly weakened his constitution, 
and, with his own paramount desire to parsue mental inves- 
tigations, gave him a decided distaste to any mere mechanical 
employment. In his thirteenth year, he was enabled, by 
saving his pocket money, to purchase a small work on 
astronomy, entitled, ‘* Martin’s Gentlemens’ and Ladies’ 
Piilosophy,” and it beeame his constant study, even whilst 
plying the shuttle. ‘To enable him to have an accurate idea 
of the planets described in the book, he contrived a machine 
for grinding a series of lenses, of different foci, for simple 
and compound microscopes, and, purchasing from the old 
women in his neighbourhood, all the spectacle glasses for 
which they had no use, by the help of pasteboard tubes, he 





constructed for himself telescopes, and began to make obser- 

vations on the heavenly bodies. His parents thought his 
| pursuits very foolish, and frequently expressed their convic- 
| tions that he would never make his bread by gazing at the 
| stars, or reading books about them, and his mother in parti- 
_ enlar compared him to “ the folk o’ whiik the prophet speaks, 
| who weary themselves in the fire for very vanity.” They 
had the wisdom, however, to allow the “youth to follow his 
own inclination, and at the age of sixteen he became assist- 
| ant teacher in one of the schools at Dundee. With the 
view of going to college, he now began to learn Latin. 

In 1794, being then twenty years of age, he became a 
student in the university of Edinbargh, supporting himself 
by private teaching. In the spring of 1795, he was ap- 
pointed teacher to the Orphans’ Hospital, Edinbargh, and in 
that situation he continued for two years, devoting himself, 
in his leisure hours, to the study of the Scriptures, and to 
reading books on theological criticism. In November, 1797, 
lle was appointed teacher of the school of Dabbieside, near 
Leven, in Fife. Thenee he removed to a school at the Path 
of Coudie, Perthshire. 

While in the latter place, he began to contribate to va- 
rious publications essays and papers on the subjects most 
congenial to his mind and stadies. In November, 1800, he 
was invited to resume his situation as teacher in the Ediu- 








burgh Orphans’ Hospital, and in the following year he was 
licensed to preach in the Secession Charch. He officiated 
for several years as a probationer of that Church in different 
parts of Scotland, bat at last, on the earnest invitation of 
the Rev. J. Jamieson and his session, he became teacher of 
a school in connexion with the Secession Church, at Mett- 
wen, in Perthshire. Inthat place he institated classes for 
teaching the sciences, established a people’s library, and 
founded what may be termed the first Mechanics’ [nstitute 
in Great Britain —having, inthe London Monthly Magazine, 
proposed the establishment of these institutions several 
years before the foundation of any one of them by Dr, Birk- 
beck. 

After being tea years settled in Mettwen, he removed to 
an educational establishment at Perth, where he remained 
for ten years more, It was while residing in “the Pair City,” 
that he wrote his “ Christian Philosopher,” which was pub. 
lished in 1827, and at once became a popular work. It 
epeedily ran through several editions, each of large impres- 
sion, and is now, we believe, in its eleventh. Its success 
indaced him, in the same year, the fifty-third year of his age, 
to resiga his position as a teacher, and to retire to Broughty 
Ferry, near Dundee, where, oa the high grounds overlooking 
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the Tay, he had built a small cottage, in which he spent the | now Lord Panmare, and Mr. Peto, M.P. In 1847, the 


dwelling, we are told, was a barren, irregular spo', where 
nothing would grow, until eight thousand barrow loads of 
soil had been laid upon its surface by the learned philosopher 
himself. A room on the top of his house, with openings 
to the four cardinal points, was fitted up as an observatory, 
and in this were placed his philosophical instraments, which 
were both nugierous and valuable. His abode in his ele- 
vated positions 

people around, who looked with awe upon his obserygtery, 
and speculated greaily upon his reasons for dwelling so much 
above the. The only motive that they finally could fix 
upon to their owa satisfaction was that he wished to be 
“‘near the stars.” From that period until within a few 
years of his death, when the chill of age and the ravages of 
disease stayed his energies, his pen was constantly employed 
in preparing those instructive aod valuable works in which, 
under different forms and by various methods, he not only, 
as an American divine has said, brought down philosophy 
from heaven to earth, but raised it from earth to heaven. 

In 1828 appeared his “ Philosophy of a Future Strate,” 
which has gone through five editions. A list of his prin- 
cipal works we shall subjoin to this notice of his life. 

In America his popularity was as great, if not greater 
than in this country, and the Senatus Academicus of Union 
College, Schenectady, State of New Yosk, unanimously con- 
ferred upon him the degree of LL.D., the diploma beiug sent 
to this country without the least expense, through the me- 
dium of the Rev. Dr. Sprague, of Albany. 

In 1837, Dr. Dick visited London, where he published 
his ‘‘ Celestial Scenery,” and crossed over to France by way 
of Boulogne, visiting Versailles, and other celebrated places 
in that country. In Paris he inspected the observatories and 
colleges, as he did afterwards, on his return, those of Cam. 
bridge. 

In the spring of 1549, Dr. Dick was attacked by a severe 
illness, from the effects of which he never altogether re- 
covered. In November of the same year he was subjected 
to a severe surgical operation on his breast, from which a 
large tumour was extracted. Through careless arrangements 
with his publishers, he did not always receive that reward 
for his writings which was commensurate with their merits 
and popularity, and in his old age he was deprived, from the 
narrowness of ‘his circumstances, of many comforts, and 
forced to live with the most rigid economy. Towards the 
end of 1849, an appeal was made through the press on his 
behalf, and a number of gentlemen in Dundee, Inverness, 
and other places, subscribed a small fund, from which between 
twenty and thirty pounds a-year were afterwards paid him, 
and at the time of his death about seventy pounds remained 
in hand. In a letter written by the venerable philosopher 
himself at the time, we have the following information about 
some of his works :—‘ My writings,” he says, “have not 
produced so much pecuniary compensation as soine have sup- 
posed, notwithstanding they have had a pretty extensive sale 
in this country, and much more so in America. For the 
entire copyright of the ‘ Christian Philosopher,” which has 
passed through more than ten large editions, I received only 
£120 ; while the publisher must have realised at least about 


xcited the extreme wonder of the country 








remainder of hisdavs, The little plot of ground around his | application was renewed, and this time it was successful, 


£50 per annum having been then awarded to him. One 
eannot help crying shame ona that system which grudgingly 
allots such a pittance to any man of science, or literature, 
whose writings have conferred such extensive benefits upon 
mankind as have those of Dr. Dick, when no less than £300 
per annum was the same year granted to the widow of a 
judge of the court of session. It is hoped that the pension, 
smail as it is, will be continued to his widow. 

Of the last hours of this venerable and excellent man, the 
Rev. James Lamont, Established Church minister, Broughty 
Ferry, under date August 4, 1857, gives the following 
account :~ “TJ first heard of his illness,” he says, “on the 
evening of Monday the 27th July, and hastened to see him, 
On entering the room, I found him lying very quiet, and 
apparently at ease, but much exhausted. He at once recog. 
nised me, caught my hand, and made kind inquiry after my 
welfare. Ilaving expressed my happiness to learn that he 
felt a little better, and my hope that he might soon be re. 
stored and spared to us a little longer, he replied, ‘I am a 
little easier, but not well.’ After reminding him in few 
words of the only ground of Christian hope and comfort in 
the hour of trial, he said slowly and calmly, but not without 
emotion,—* Yes, I have great coinfort. It is a great thing 
after a season of much darkness and doubt—great conflict 
and struggling without, fightings within, fears—to obtain 
rest, and light, and perfect peace.’ And then, after a pause, 
(during which I endeavoured, without effect, to withdraw 
the hand he held fast since I entered the room), with 
still deeper emotion, and as if summoning all his strength 
for the effort, he added ‘Oh! what a glorious scheme of re. 
demption is revealed to us poor and miserable sinners! We 
have such a high priest at the right hand of God, who ever 
liveth to make intercession for us. He is our peace,’ 
Knowing that any exertion must prove injurious to him, and 
auxious if possible to prevent him from speaking much, I 
repeated several of the passages of scripture suggested bv his 
remarks and proposed that we shoald unite in prayer to ‘ the 
God of peace that brought again from the dead our Lord 
Jesus.” ‘This done, I again turned his thoughts to the 
‘ friend that sticketh closer than a brother’—~to the ‘ brother 
born for adversity,’ and I left him, hoping to have a longer 
conversation with him on the following day. I called next 
day, but did not See him, and have since learned that he was 
apparently unconscious most of that day, and that his words 
to me were the last he spoke. Such was my last interview 
with one of the most sincere and worthy Christians which it 
has ever been my happiness to meet. By divine grace he 
has done his Master’s work, he has glorified his Father's 
name, and Jesus, whom he loved and served, was near to 
sustain him in the hour of need, and give him the victory 
over the last enemy.” 

Although the scientific world is not indebted to Dr. Dick 
for any brilliant discoveries, many of the observations in his 
astronomical works were original, and the result of actual 
personal survey :— Ue has done more than any other wriier 
of our time to render science popular ad attractive, and to 
infuse into it a truly Christian spirit. His principal works 


-are:—“ The Christian Philosopher,’ 10th edition, 2 .vols. 


£2,000 in this volume alone, and I have no claim to any | 


further compensation. For the copyright of the ‘ Philusophy 
of a Future State,’ which has gone through four or five 
editions, I received only £80 and a few copies. For the 
‘Practical Astronomer, I received fifty guineas, and so of 
the rest, some larger and some smaller sums.” 

An effort had been previously made, when Lord John 
Russel was First Lord of the Treasury, to procure a pension 
for Dr. Dick, which did not succeed. The memorial pre- 
sented to his lordship on that oceasion was drawn up by P. 
Hi. Thoms, Esq., afterwards provost of Dundee, and was 
subscribed by Lord Duncan, Lord Kinnaird, G. Duncan, 
Esq., M.P. for Dundee, and about a dozen more official per- 
sous in that neighbourhood. Another memorial was subse- 


queatly laid before Lord John, backed by Mr. Fox Maule, 


650 pages. ‘The Philosophy of Religion,” 5th edition, 
634 pages. “The Philosophy of a Fature State,” 5th edition, 


406 pages. ‘The Improvement of Society by the Diffasion 


of Knowledge,” 3rd edition, 560 pages. “The Mental 


| Illumination and Moral Improvement of Mankind,” with 





engravings, 3rd edition, 620 pages. ‘ Christian Beneficence 
contrasted with Covetousness,” 2ud edition, 384 pages. 
“Celestial Scenery, or, the Wonders of the Planetary 
System,” 7th thousand, 100 cuts. 650 pages. “ The 
Sideral Uleavens,” 3rd thousaud, 100 engravings. 584 pages. 
“ The Practical Astronomer, comprising illustrations of Light 
and Colours,” 100 cuts. 570 pages. “The Solar system,” 
adapted to beginners, 60 cuts. 384 pages, “The Atmos- 
phere and Atmospherical Phenomena,” with cuts, 192 


pages. 
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